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IT An Announcement About the June Issue 


WILL THE NEXT ISSUE (JUNE) OF MISSIONS WILL BE DELAYED IN 
PUBLICATION IN ORDER TO INCLUDE THE STORY OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION AT MILWAUKEE, MAY 
COME 26-31, 1938. SEE PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENTS ON PAGES 
275-976. MISSIONS WILL HAVE SEVERAL REPORTERS AT MIL- 

4 WAUKEE AND WILL MAKE EVERY EFFORT TO EXPEDITE THE » 
TO SENDING OF COPY TO THE PRINTING HOUSE. BUT IT TAKES 
TIME TO SET THE STORY IN TYPE, TO TAKE SNAPSHOTS AND 
TO MAKE CUTS FROM THE DEVELOPED PHOTOGRAPHS. AC- 
YOU CORDINGLY MISSIONS PLANS TO HAVE ITS NEXT ISSUE GO 


TO PRESS EARLY IN JUNE. IT SHOULD REACH ALL SUBSCRIBERS 
PADRIRIOoOoeeoeeesnaem=s»;. 


ABOUT TWO WEEKS LATER THAN USUAL. 
WHO’S WHO T. V. Witter is a missionary in Mary Beth Fulton is a special rep- 
India, in service since 1912. resentative of the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board. 


F. W. Padelford is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education. 
a ‘a geo Earle V. Pierce is President of the 
ingly low prices. State your needs. | Northern Baptist Convention and 


Catalog and samples on request. ‘ ; 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1162 South | pastor of the Lake Harriet Baptist 


4th Street, Ile, Hl 4 - . : 
scetaleieiniieneectinenne Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 








In This Issue 


E. LeRoy Dakin is pastor of the Dalit GOWN S 


First Baptist Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lloyd Eller is a missionary in 

Bengal-Orissa, in service since 1920. 
Luella A. Killian is the wife of Dr. 

J.C. Killian of the Publication Society. 












Honor Mother with a Gift 


FOR 


Needy Children in ALASKA 


For 45 years Kodiak Baptist Orphanage has been mothering 


homeless children of Alaska. 





Four cottages now being erected on Kodiak Island will replace the 


large building destroyed by fire a year ago. These new homes need 


furniture for every room. i MAI ] 


Make Kodiak a MOTHER’S DAY Project in Your Home a4 
and Church. Send Gifts in Honor of Mother to Buy 
Furniture for Kodiak Cottages 









































Make check or money-order payable to the 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


MAY 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 

1. Whose address. was de- 
scribed as “inimitable, moving all 
deeply”? 

2. Who is 6 ft. 5 in. in height? 

3. What is said to be equal to 
cod liver oil? 

4. What missionary went to 
Assam in 1901? 

5. What happened June 27, 
1819? 

6. Who represented China at 
the World Conference in Oxford? 

7. What is the meaning of 
“backshees”? 

8. Who is Florence G. Tyler? 

9. What city is 25% German 
Lutheran? 

10. Who was awarded the 
American Distinguished Service 
Cross? 

11. What mission field has 47 
Baptist churches? 

12. What building cost $16,000? 

13. Who is Selby Swift? 

14. What breakfast is sched- 
uled for May 28? 

15. What university needs 
$100,000 by June Ist? 

16. What relic is 900 years old? 

17. What is located at 816 
West 31st Street, Chicago? 

18. Who is Ralph Barry? 


QUESTION BOX PRIZES 
Rules for 1938 


OR correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in allissues, Janu: to December 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile pee 
book or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS will 
be awarded. 
; Answers should be kept at home until the 
igend of the year and all sent in together. In 
fe: © be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
; swe nd the page numbers on which answers 
“ are found must be given. 
“»,. Answers should be-written briefly. Do not 
* repeat the question. 

“Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must reach us not later than 
December 31, 1938, to receive credit. 








Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of The American 
Baptist Publication Society will be held on 
Tuesday morning, May 31, 1938, in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin, to act upon any report presented, 
to elect officers and members of the Board 
of Managers, and to transact any other 


business that may properly come before 
the meeting —Wesley H. Hoot, Recording 


Secretary. 
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E N GLA N D By Lloyd SWIFT EXPRESSES 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE + NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
57 Broadway NEW YORK 669 Fifth Ave. 
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Comfort and 
Peace of Mind 


RE you looking for an income that will bring you 

comfort and peace of mind? Thousands of men 

and women today are enjoying satisfaction and 

peace of mind because they placed their savings 

ya where the returns not orily are constant but also help 
to insure the continuance of Christian Missions. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
pioneered in the writing of Annuity Agreements. 


y During our entire history in this field — over 75 
‘ years — every annuitant of the Society has received 
regularly the payments guaranteed. 


The return from an Annuity Gift depends upon 
the age of the donor. 


a For information concerning AssuRED INcoMEs on the Annuity 
i Plan write to SAMUEL Bryant, Treasurer 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
23 East 26th Street, New York City 
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® May, 1938 


And March Also! 


March brought 2,455 subscrip- 
tions, as compared with 2,414 in 
March, 1937. This means a net 
gain of 41 for the month. The rec- 
ord now stands, 2 months of de- 
cline (October and January) and 
57 months of gain. 

Misstons thanks not only the 
Club Managers for their loyal help 
during this difficult period, but 
also the 2,455 March subscribers 
for thus helping to achieve this 
record. It is particularly gratifying 
against the background of present 
business conditions. 

The March record prompts two 
questions. Does your subscription 
expire in May? Will you not keep 


‘the trend in the same direction? 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I read the article on “Herring Pack- 
ers and Potato Raisers,” by Leroy 
Victor Cleveland in Missions and 
found it to be almost what our people 
are doing here except the herring pack- 
ing. I enclose the picture of another 
little Baptist Church, in Gladwin, 
Michigan, and beside it the parsonage 





Church and Parsonage at Gladwin 


that has no garage, furnace, bath, nor 
water, but has a 35-year-old pump that 
draws some water if one pumps long 
enough. But some of our church mem- 
bers have water for their cows in their 
barns.—P. F. Schilling, Gladwin, Mich. 
eI ~ 

The January Missions arrived in 
Yokohama this afternoon, and I can- 
not let the day pass without sending 
you a note of gratitude for the splen- 
did editorial, “Who taught all this to 
Japan?” It deserves a special message 
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The Christian 


Message in a 
Non-Christian 


World 


By HENDRIK KRAEMER 
Professor of the History of Religions, 
University of Leyden 
“This book is likely to remain for many 
years to come the classical treatment of 
its theme. It will bring new confidence to 
many who are perplexed, and supply the 
principles of missionary policy for our 
generation.” — The Archbishop of York. 


Specially written for study before the 
Madras Conference, and for discussion 
at that meeting. 441 pages. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


of thanks from every missionary now 
at work in this land. You have said 
there in a compelling way some of the 
things that keep us sane in our atti- 
tude out here. They are the things 
that need to be said at home lest the 
bulwark of prejudice, which seems to 
be mounting daily, completely wrecks 
the cause for which Christian missions 
stand—Annabelle Pawley, Yoko- 
hama, Japan. 
= 

I do not find anything in “Tem- 
perance” periodicals that I consider as 
arresting and convincing as your series 
on THe Great Detusion.—Mrs. 
M. W. Hardy, Claremont, N. H. 


| 
I write to commend you for the in- 
spiring articles in recent issues. I sub- 
scribe to seven other magazines, but 
Missions is the only religious maga- 
zine coming to my home. I think that 
people need to read a religious periodi- 
cal as well as magazines dealing only 
with materialistic things. It is hard to- 
day to find clean wholesome literature. 
So many magazines have so much in 
them that is detrimental —Dorothy A. 

Davis, Scranton, Pa. 





SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE of 
RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL WORK 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN — Degrees of 
B.S. in Religious Education and B.S. in Social Work. 


International — Interracial — Interdenominational; 
Scientific in Method; Evangelistic in Spirit. Terms 
Moderate. Generous th for those in need. 
Write Pres. R. G. Clapp, D.D., 5115 Fowler Ave., 
Cleveland, O., for literature or Catalog. Expense and 

endowment checks solicited. 
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Their Only Hope 


CARTOON NuMBER 49 By CHARLES A. WELLS 








gies pe 


HEALING 
MINIS TR} 


FoR THESE MILLIONS / 
THERE WOULD HAVE BBEN NO OTHERR Hope .— 











AVE you ever thought what life would be like without the 
world wide ministry of the Christian church? 
The one thing this wandering pencil and its partner found 


most difficult to endure in China, India, and other non-Chris- 
tian lands, was the heartbreaking plea for help from the hungry, 
the homeless, the blind and the leper. Then at last we would 
come to a place that stood out in glorious contrast—a mission 
compound where the homeless were sheltered so long as there 
was room, the hungry were fed so long as there was food, the 
blind were restored to sight and the leper cleansed so long as 
there was resource and skill, and the poor heard the gospel so 
long as there was a preacher. 


And then we were always reminded that these fountains of 


mercy and help have all sprung up in the footsteps of Him who 
came teaching and healing. And invariably we realized that this 
vast and varied ministry of the church traces its origin back to 
the empty tomb outside Jerusalem. 


When a man says he does not believe in missions, he votes 


against the only hope that multiplied millions at home and 
abroad could ever have—Cnar.es A. WELLS. 
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Scenes from the business and financial 
sections of the city 


1. The Milwaukee River divides the cen- 


Z 


tral business district 


West Wisconsin Avenue, an important 
business street 


The center of the down-town section 


The modern and the classic in Mil- 
waukee architecture 


Airplane view of the business district 
east of the river 


The Milwaukee water front at night 


Huge lake freighters can travel into the 
heart of the central business district 


Courtesy Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
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Futility at Milwaukee 


|] NCE again a Convention Program Com- 
4] mittee (see pages 275-276), has pro- 
duced an overcrowded program. The 
sessions start early and finish late. Al- 
ready 48 speeches are scheduled. More 
will ra added. The feast of oratory and the mass 
of business is beyond the‘ absorptive capacity of 
any Baptist. Again there will be a parade of re- 
ports and resolutions, so seriously expounded, so 
totally unremembered. The 1938 Convention 
Annual, product of much seeretarial travail, will 
end its career in a thousand wastebaskets. As in 
other years, sparsely attended worship services 
must compete with crowded corridors, lobby 
gossip, and the exigencies of debate. Pre-Conven- 
tion conferences fill two days. People who attend 
them will be tired even before the Convention 
opens. Caucuses of fundamentalists and liber- 
alists will burn up midnight electricity. Each 
group will worry about the other in the Conven- 
tion nominations. What all this means is that at 
Milwaukee we will again behold our panorama 
of Baptist ecclesiasticism, our annual illusion 
whereby we smugly assume that every Baptist 
cause has an adequate hearing so long as a hand- 
ful of people sit and listen. 

What then ought to happen? Looking realisti- 
cally at our world, the answer is four-fold. 

(1) We should courageously move toward 
larger church cooperation. The Oxford and the 
Edinburgh World Conferences are challenging 
all Christendom. What do they mean for Bap- 
tists? Where do they stand? How far will they co- 
operate? The Archbishop of Bulgaria said at 
Edinburgh, “There is only one Lord Jesus Christ. 
If He is one, our churches should be one also.” Do 
Baptists believe that? What will they do to help 
achieve larger cooperation? 








(2) We should be gravely concerned about our 
social order. In a world where force rules, war 
threatens, paganism flourishes, youth flounders 
in a cocktail sea, have Baptists nothing to say? 
What matters more, have they nothing to do? At 
the Milwaukee Convention in 1924 only 300 
delegates remained for the final session. All 
others had gone home. It was a dismal, heart- 
breaking scene, 300 people in a mammoth hall 
with 5,000 seats. More dismal than the scene was 
its proof of Baptist indifference to the evening 
theme. The late Fred B. Smith spoke on “Pro- 
hibition Law Enforcement.” Now liquor has 
come back. Why should Baptists be surprised? 

(3) At Milwaukee there should emerge a new, 
strong, unwavering determination to reéstablish 
our missionary enterprise. Throughout the year 
President Pierce has vigorously reminded us of 
the crass heresy in our disbelief in missions. Per- 
haps the Judson Fellowship (page 283) will 
furnish the impetus to start us on our way. 

(4) Above all, we should recover the lost 
radiance of personal evangelism. We live in the 
most momentous era in history. The church needs 
to proclaim as never before the dynamic ade- 
quacy of the gospel. For humanity of today is no 
different from the humanity of yesterday to 
whom Jesus declared His purpose, “to seek and 
to save that which is lost.” Today’s relevancy of 
that supreme fact must not be lost in the con- 
fusion of speeches, reports, banquets, committees, 
debate, politics and gossip at Milwaukee. 

Long ago a preacher cynic wrote in the Old 
Testament, “All is vanity.” Unless these larger 
issues—church cooperation, redeemed society, 
expanding missions, radiant evangelism—are 
given fresh, creative and dynamic stimulus, the 
same cynic might well record, “All is futility.” 
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Roman Catholics Meet in Budapest 
While Baptists Meet in Milwaukee 


N THE same day when the Northern Baptist 
Convention meets in Milwaukee, the Roman 
Catholic Church will hold its 34th International 
Eucharistic Congress in Budapest, Hungary. As an 
ecclesiastical spectacle it will undoubtedly surpass 
the Congress held in Manila in February, 1937. (See 
Missions, April, 1937, page 202.) An attendance of 
400,000 is expected from all parts of the world, in- 
cluding 40,000 from the United States. This is the 
first Eucharistic Congress to be held in Europe in 15 
years. Writing in Licut, a Catholic magazine, Dr. 
Frederick V. Williams describes the gorgeous pag- 
eantry to be witnessed in Budapest: 
~ Down the Danube River, on a night of the 
Congress, in the soft warmth of spring and un- 
der a matchless Hungarian sky, the Blessed 
Sacrament will be carried on a brilliantly dec- 
orated and lighted ship, surrounded by Cardi- 
nals and Prelates on their thrones, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of people lining the shore 
and kneeling devoutly. 
The Hungarian Army in brilliant uniforms 
will march in solid regimental ranks to Holy 
Communion, a nation’s demonstration of faith. 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


Budapest, capital of Hungary, showing the approach to one of its many bridges across the Danube 
River. From May 25 to 30 it will be the scene of one of Roman Catholicism’s mighty spectacles 
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Before the great high altar, in the largest 
square in Budapest, tens of thousands of men 
of all nations will hold vigil before the Host, 
adoring the Blessed Sacrament until dawn. 

Clad in white, 100,000 children will march 
to Communion, their voices lifted in songs of 
praise to God. 

In addition to this pageantric ceremonialism, the 
nation will at the same time observe the 900th an- 
niversary of the death of Stephen, canonized King 
and founder of Catholicism in Hungary. His holy 
right hand, alleged to have remained undecom- 
posed throughout the 900 years, as Hungary’s most 
prized relic, will be carried in a gorgeous procession 
through the streets. 

All this will occur precisely at the time Northern 
Baptists are meeting in Milwaukee. In devotion to 
business, fidelity to program, delegates’ reverence 
and devoutness, will there be similarity or contrast 
between the two conventions? 


Financial Difficulties 
for Chinese Students in America 


HE war in China has had disastrous effects on 
Chinese education. The condition of large num- 
bers of Chinese students in the United States has 
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become precarious. In American colleges and univer- 
sities, 2,102 are enrolled this year. According to Gen- 
eral Secretary Y. E. Hsiao of the Chinese Student 
Christian Association, hundreds are without support. 
Funds from families or provincial governments in 
China have been cut off. Many Chinese students 
lack even sufficient money to pay living costs. 

The war has likewise wrought havoc with the 
financial affairs of the Christian colleges in China. 
Twelve of them, including four with which Northern 
Baptists codperate, namely, Shanghai University, 
Ginling College, University of Nanking, and West 
China Union University, are represented in the 
United States by the Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China. Under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Paul D. Cravath of New York, a national emergency 
committee is raising $300,000 to aid these institu- 
tions. The years of service and the notable contribu- 
tion which these colleges have made to Chinese 
leadership merits generous response. Today 51% of 
all Chinese college graduates listed in Who’s Who in 
China, according to Mr. Cravath, were educated in 
these 12 Christian colleges, a phenomenal record. 


New York Sees an anti-God Show 
to Rally the Foes of Atheism 
REMARKABLE exhibition that deserved con- 
' siderably more publicity than it received was 
recently held in New York City. Sponsored by the 
Roman Catholic Church through its Pro Deo Soci- 
ety of New York, the display featured more than 
2,500 books, pamphlets, magazines, handbills, post- 
ers and other anti-God propaganda material. It re- 
quired three years to assemble this amazing array 
which is claimed to be the largest of its kind in the 
United States. How some of the hideous and blas- 
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phemous anti-religious posters were taken out of 
Russia across frontiers of other lands must remain 
a mystery. One poster showed a Russian peasant 
with a gigantic broom sweeping away Bibles, ikons, 
incense burners, etc. Another pictured a child play- 
ing with a rosary as if it were a toy, while the inscrip- 
tion read, “The recitation of the rosary is pure non- 
sense.” Still another, too horrible to describe in 
detail, showed a group of cannibals about to devour 
Jesus. Its caption quoted the familiar, sacred passage 
from Matthew’s account of the last supper. Numer- 
ous caricatures of God, the Pope, priests of Catholi- 
cism, ministers of Protestantism, and rabbis of Juda- 
ism were included. The crusade against the Roman 
Catholic Church in Mexico was portrayed with nu- 
merous pages from school books. The exhibition was 
not limited to the field of religion. Communism, 
fascism and totalitarianism were also featured as 
enemies of Christianity. In the German section, news- 
papers and pamphlets set forth the German Neo- 
Pagan Movement. One pamphlet, which emphasized 
anti-Semitism, was entitled, “Jesus—Only a Jew.” 

An hour in this interesting exhibition proved to be 
an illuminating and sobering experience. It visual- 
ized vividly the insidious propaganda spreading all 
over the world and which is now invading the United 
States, to discredit democracy, to uproot religion, 
and to undermine the spiritual foundations which 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews share in common. 
Claiming that this exhibition was in no way sec- 
tarian, its sponsors projected it as a warning to all 
three faiths in the United States and as a summons 
to cooperate more strongly in their common fight 
to preserve democracy and religious toleration. 

The exhibition is now on a tour of schools, colleges, 
and patriotic societies throughout the country. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE PATRONAGE OF MONEY is the greatest curse of 
the Christian church. She ought always to be on the 
side of manhood against money. But too many times 
her condemnations have been hushed by the pleas- 
ant tinkle of gold. When she ought to be speaking 
against the wrongdoings of the rich, she has been 
coveting their dollars—Rev. William Ward Ayer. 


fe 

BEFORE REAL TROUBLE COMES to our nation the 
younger generation will need to have something 
more permanent than bank accounts, real estate, 
insurance or even democracy. Without sane spirit- 


ual foundation they are licked —Roger W. Babson. 


ONCE AGAIN RELIGION must come to rescue the 
world from barbarianism and destruction—Her- 
bert H. Lehman, Governor of New York. 

& 

Ir AMerica IN 1921 had entered the Open Door in 
China and Japan with more teachers, doctors, 
nurses, and preachers, America would not now be 
voting an army and navy budget of more than one 
billion dollars a year—Rev. Charles F. Banning. 


fe 
THE TROUBLE WITH NATIONS TopAy is that they are 
preparing to slay the enemy but are not preparing to 


slay enmity —Rev. George A. Buttrick. 
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This is one of the most extraordinary 
narratives ever published in MISSIONS. 


Behind the Steermg Wheel 


into the Great Unknown 


A vivid, thrilling narrative of nearly 13,000 miles of | 
auto and trailer travel by a missionary family through 
unknown roadless wastes, burning desert sands, icy moun- 
tain passes, and the graveyards of ancient civilizations 


By LLoyD ELLER 


FTER sitting behind the steering wheel for 
12,700 Asiatic and European miles along 
which an endless panorama had passed be- 

fore our eyes, both the automobile and the family 
needed undisturbed rest. The Atlantic Ocean’s 
sway of a huge liner gave opportunity for a much 
desired sleep. After dinner on the first night out 
I made my way to my cabin eagerly anticipating 
a long night in bed. 7 

Suddenly there was a knock on the door. A 
steward stood outside. 





Tradition 
says that 
this tall 
monument 
near the 
harbor of 
Balasore 
marks the 
i site where 
* a duel for 
, the hand 
_ of a fair 
% princess 
took the 
lives of 
. two brave 
et colonists 
from Hol- 
land. For 
the Ellers 
it marks 
also the 
starting 
point of 
their tour 











Lloyd Eller, Baptist ai 
missionary in Bengal- 
Orissa, since 1926 





SiMe De 


“Sir,” he said, “your presence is desired in the 
smoking room.” 

I was annoyed. “But, steward,” I remon- 
strated, “I do not smoke nor drink. I do not be- 
long up there.” 

The steward insisted. “Sir, the passengers want 
you. They want to hear your story.” 

“That’s different,” was my reply. “If I can say 
something to interest them, I will be right up.” 

A large crowd of passengers had gathered in the 
ship’s smoking room. Amid clouds of smoke and 
the sound of tinkling wine glasses, a prominent 
man arose. Successful in business, the faintly re- 
membered lessons at a mother’s knee had long 
been set aside. 

“Fellow passengers,” he began. “I haven’t been 
inside a church for 30 years. I didn’t know that 
there were any more missionaries. But this mis- 
sionary engineer’s story has opened up a new 
world of interest to me. Listen to his travelog. It 
will hold your interest to the end. He will take 
you over a path through life which had its begin- 
ning on a cattle ranch, its foundation in an Engi- 
neering College, its heroism in the World War,* 
and the romance, opportunity, travel and success 
as a missionary engineer for the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society for 17 years as Prin- 
cipal of the Balasore Mission Industrial School 
in Bengal-Orissa, India.” 
~ * For “extraordinary heroism in action near Mouzon, France, 
on the night of November 10, 1918,” Lloyd Eller was awarded the 


American Distinguished Service Cross. See Missions, January, 
1935, page 16. 
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Six 
deserts, 
and eight 
passes over é 
high mountain 

ranges were some 
of the obstacles on 
this eventful journey. 
After 17 years in India, 
glimpses of snow-covered 
peaks always brought thrills 
to the lonely tourists in the car 


Thus I began my long story, 
and I told how God had called me 
from the Nebraska prairies to far- 
away India to construct well-drilling 
machines, make pumps and bore wells. My 
students had been armed with pipe wrenches 


to become healers in the field of Asia’s ghastly 


cholera death. My family walked with me 


through those trails of death over the burning 


roads of tropical India. School my children knew 
not, yet under the roadside banyan, palm or 
bamboo tree the “three R’s” had come to them 
as from the sighing breeze through a mother’s 
help. They had caught a glimpse of the glorious 
privileges in education. They would see more 
of it. 

When the time came to return to America on 
furlough they wanted to turn from the world’s 
popular traveled trails to those distant haunts 
where people now walk in the tracks where cen- 
turies long before man began his first march into 
history, religion and civilization. Their question 
was, “Ships have taken us around the world. 
Why cannot our faithful automobile do the 
same?” . . . Roadless wastes, burning desert 
sands, ice-locked mountain passes, a babel of 52 
different tongues, 15 nations with an endless 
array of permits, restrictions, and licenses, had 
locked that route for centuries. Could it be 
opened? Could a lone family in a single unaided 
car dare such “globe trotting” into that great un- 
known? 

I paused in my narrative for I was occupying 
the time of men. They were men whose interests 
were vastly different. In the silence which fol- 
lowed a passenger rose to his feet. 

“Gentlemen!” he began, “I am of the opinion 
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that the 
students 
who were so 
armed with pipe 
wrenchescompleted 
a greater human serv- 
ice than we in New York 
have dared to attempt with 
the surgeon’s knife. But men, 
the missionary’s story is only be- 
gun. He must tell us about those 
‘Globe Girdling’ journeys of his, espe- 
cially this one which is just now being 
completed.” The gentleman sat down. Who 
was he? . . . He was one of New York’s fa- 
mous surgeons returning from abroad. 

Wine glasses in the smoking room had been set 
aside. Smoke had cleared away. The room was 
packed with a cosmopolitan crowd of world trav- 
elers. The hour was late, the story was long, but 
the encore was firm. Finish it, finish it to its end 
was the persistent request. .. . 

This time the group turned their attention to 
a far-distant Oriental city and a Balasore mission 
house where a gay crowd had gathered. Why 
were they so interested in a strangely equipped 
car? Why did that trailer and tent attract so 
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much attention? That car on the morrow was to 
turn an unusual page in progress. It was to take 
a lone family into the distant fields of banditry, 
political disturbance and wars, through distant 
Asia and Europe and finally on to far distant 
California. The traveling party was mellowed 
with the riotous good wishes bestowed upon 
them and in those fond farewells they could but 
admit certain failure through their own feeble 
efforts but certain success through the prayers 
of so many kind friends. 

Over the first scorching mountain pass where 
wild elephants challenge the right of way and 
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Two powerful Punjab Lancers weathered an 
all night cloudburst on the Fort Munroe Pass in 
search of our lone car that had passed the valley 
barrier but had not appeared on top. Hundreds 
of migrating Bedouin camel flocks were on the 
hill. Those people had been known to commit 
murder for a warm blanket. Delay could not be 
avoided. Border disturbances were in the air. 
Travel could not be resumed until an armored 
car could clear the way. 

One late afternoon we paused before a little 
tin shed church in Quetta on India’s far-distant 
Northwest Frontier. From his prayer, an aged 
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frequently hurl passing cars smashing over 
jungled cliffs, and where wild monkeys shared a 
wholesome dinner while dust-covered travelers 
bathed in a near-by brook, we safely passed. On 
a bleak plateau a red-sand-storm closed the skies 
and roared through the lone car as it fought the 
fierce surge of the gigantic wind. 

On India’s sacred Grand Trunk Road a huge 
crowd centered about a magnificent tower of 
shimmering beauty. A Moslem Taj with deep 
devotion was being moved. It was far too weird 
to pass without a camera shot. A worshiper 
screamed, “Backshees” (meaning alms). The 
crowd surged closer and closer. Those nearest 
were crowded down while more distant worship- 
ers thrust themselves o’ertop to surge on and over 
the car. Battered and bruised the car cleared its 
way and was on the road again. 


crusader turned to ask, “May we know the five 
strangers who just entered?” 

And then the reply, “We are travelers, mission- 
aries en ruote from India to California.” 

Prayers were continued and on that far-distant 
Baluchistan frontier the torture of earthquake, 
border warfare and banditry was forgotten while 
protection for a lone family were asked for. 

In a desolate desert camp, Afghan bandits en- 
dured the chill of the desert night to stand as 
guard over our car which on the previous day had 
stopped while I set their stalled car going. 

There were 450 miles between gasoline sta- 
tions. The road lay through treacherous hills of 
drifting sand, beyond horizons of sun-baked mud 
flats and down through tortuous, deep gravel 
beds, through the great unknown, along the trails 
where through untold time death has stalked 
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with daring travelers. From that desolation of 
desolations our lone car emerged. Slowly it 
climbed to heights beyond where the gates of a 
closed nation swung wide to welcome its passing. 
Into the domain of ancient Persia, into the blos- 
soming nation of new Iran the strange car passed. 

Suddenly a bystander called, “Eller! ... 
Eller Sahib! A letter for you!” Strangers in a 
strange, strange land, yet our name had gone be- 
fore us. The letter read, “Your desert crossing is 
worthy of recognition. You are to rest as guests 
of the British Consular Service through this diffi- 
cult frontier land.” . 

In that great unstudied space, tremendous, un- 
measured metallic wealth heaps high the hills in 
coats of many colors. Massive oil shales mark un- 
thought-of fortunes where soon industry will 
place giant fields of grim oil derricks. Rivers in 
that great land find their beginning far up in the 
snows of lofty mountains. Swiftly they find their 
sparkling way down through graceful slopes to 
irrigate beautiful green spots of flourishing life 
and then smear out into great deserts and lose 
themselves in bogs where smirky dust clouds 
shadow untrodden wastes of mud. 

Over some of history’s oldest trade routes 
where conquering kings preyed upon the wealth 
of passing caravans, where religion drove daring 
pilgrims to the distant shrines of Meshad and 
Mecca, where Alexander the Great completed his 
historic conquest of India, and where New Iran 
turns veiled women, camel drivers and pack 
mules into a delightful social order, huge motor 
transports:and industrial wealth, we made our 
way. And then over 1,700 miles down to the 
“Play Grounds of Kings” where sheer mountain 
cliffs retain huge rock carvings portraying un- 
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written pages of prehistoric experience. Then out 
where archaeologists search through desert 
mounds to uncover history yet untold. 

From temperate mountain grandeur to torrid 
Mesopotamian deserts, into the lost marvels of 
ancient Babylon our lone car passed. All around 
us the lure of shrouded history painted phantom 
mystic grandeur upon the mirage of thirsty 
deserts. Into the lost wonderlands of civilizations 
4,000 years older than Christ we journeyed, 
on down where the lazy Tigris and Euphrates 
reclaimed their scattered waters from forgotten 
irrigation works 6,000 years older than you and 
I, but still too complicated for our understand- 
ing. Eventually we reached Baghdad, magic city 
of the Arabian Nights, where strength and de- 
struction, progress and decay have metered out 
sufficient time to all but obliterate the historic 
ruins which are but partly named today. Abra- 
ham, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus and Alexander 
found cause for interest in this domain. 

While crossing the famous old Tigris bridge 
our car measured 5,000 miles of progress towards 


-home and friends. Home and friends were ahead, 


yet friends to us travelers were everywhere. He 
who lived in the house by the side of the road, or 
walked o’er the sands of time, found helpful inter- 
est in those strange unspeaking guests. Were we 
lonely, unassisted or afraid? No! We were be- 
friended, helped and cheered along by the 
butcher, the baker, the patrolman or chief, gen- 
eral or prince, peasant or priest. We were rec- 
ognized as royalty and entertained like kings. 

However, 14,000 miles still separated us from 
home. There were 600 miles of roadless desert im- 
mediately beyond. Why plunge into that span of 
nothingness. A friend said, “Turn north through 





Scenes along the way. Faithful Punjab Lancers clear boulders from the road through treacherous Balu- 
chistan. Children in Lahore, India, crowd around the car to bid the Ellers farewell. Caught in the waving 
heat and the sand storm of the desert 
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miles of historic ruin, follow the Tigris to Mosul, 
the birthplace of weaving. Then westward to- 
wards Syria, down to Palmyra the valley of 
tombs, and then across to Damascus, that me- 
tropolis of great religious interest.” 

But we chose the desert. On that run, tempera- 
tures climbed to dizzy heights. In the burning 
sands, tires smoked, stretched and burst. To 
change a tire was like stepping with Shadrach 
into the fiery furnace. Lips dried, cracked and 
bled. Eyes strained wearily from seeing nothing 
but glaring sand and waving heat. Saturated tow- 
els over throbbing brows gave some relief, but 
gallons of water could not keep them wet. Lungs 
parched and stiffened in the simmering, dust- 
ladened heat. It was exhausting work to breathe. 
In such cruel surroundings, death would be re- 
lief. Horizon spans and endless miles revealed 
no trace of life. Tracks wound on and on with 
only an occasional strutting sand lizard as proof 
of existing life. A dot ahead! What could it be? 
More dots appeared as the mirage passed on. 
Feeble struggling somethings in that world of 
smoldering nothingness. Nearer and they took on 
shape. It was an exhausted mule train, with a 
weary, staggering driver. As we drew near the 
driver could but feebly gesture. His face was 
drawn. His mouth was filled with a stiffly swol- 
len tongue. Slowly he staggered towards us to 
groan for water. It was our most guarded treas- 
ure, yet, water he must have. Could we dare give 
of our own exhausting store? . . . We could but 
give. With that deep draught he could proceed 
to glorious pastures on green hills. 

Through a treacherous gorge and a stretch of 
soft sand our car went on. Night found us near 
bedouin flocks. Water gushed beneath cool rocks. 
We slept that night. The next day, the car again 
was on its way to frontiers bleak where bandits 
play upon the travelers who pass that way. 

Nails on the’ streets of Damascus, strewn by 
striking bus’ drivers, turned our car into the 
street called Straight,»where Paul was converted, 
and then down to the Omayed Mosque, the bur- 
ial place of John the Baptist. Under cover -of 
darkness we ttirned to undisturbed rest near shel- 
tering olive trees and a road sign which redd’. . . 
Capernaum. Who had heard that name before? 
Was it not the place where Christ had preached 
on the shores of the much loved Galilee? Today 
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it was the scene where a prosperous Jewish set- 
tlement lay sadly deserted, after a fierce Arab 
attack. 

Approaching day brought skies of glorious hue 
which quickly deepened into azure blue and 
deeply mirrored in the grandeur of Blue Galilee, 
where Jesus loved to be. Along those shores 
one distant day fish and bread were blessed 
and a multitude fed. Today great crowds of bold 
crusading health seekers, bathing beauties, world 
travelers and prayerful worshipers charge in high 
speed cars over wonderful roads into Tiberius 
for health from hot springs. 

Once more we journeyed on, down the hill into 
a new Jewish colony where nestling villages, chat- 
tering harvesters and waving fields portrayed a 
modern picture of peace, happiness and pros- 
perity. And then on until the lights of a great 
city gleamed from seven hills. Christ had not 
seen those metropolitan lights, yet he had rid- 
den through those streets as the uncrowned king. 
Time seemed to falter, stop and plunge swiftly 
backwards to days of past glories, to lives so 
cruelly spent, as we came to an ancient city 
wall . . . a gate. What was its name? Herod’s 
Gate. ... We passed inside. Within the crowded 
ancient city, Christ had stood before Pilate and 
had climbed the narrow streets under the bur- 
den of His heavy cross. Saddened by man’s blun- 
dering cruelty, we passed on to the Jaffa Gate 
to look down upon the pool of Siloam and up to 
the little town of Bethlehem. We roamed over 
the Dead Sea abyss to the far distant hills be- 
yond the Jordan. Swiftly the lone car found its 
hurried way down to depths of 1,427 feet below 
sea level, then back to Jericho and the gushing 
salt spring which Elisha smote to sweeten. To 
this day that beautiful fresh water fountain turns 
the desert into Jericho’s Garden of Eden. 

To the westward trail and to the land where 
the burning sun reigns supreme, the lone car 
turned. Bald villages spread out over awkward 
desert mounds along ‘the lonely“road towards 
Aleppo. Onward we went towards Antioch. and 
the distant Turkish frontier. Along that road be- 
tween Asia and Europe warring kings ..had 
surged through history’s entire span. It is said 
that the boy Paul, then known as Saul, got flour 
from an ancient mill in Tarsus where we paused 
for noonday lunch before the steep climb into 
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LEFT: The faithful trailer is hoisted onto 
the deck of the S. S. Samaria at Glasgow . 










: =) RIGHT: The car is lifted out of the hold | 
of the S.S. Samaria on its arrival at 
New York 












_ BELOW: The Eller family with the car 
and the trailer in front of their home in 
Los Angeles 





















central Turkey. Up, up, the car climbed, not __ boulders, soft sand, steep hill, torrents, bandits, 
through valley gorges but along commanding robbers, wild dogs, elephants or mosquitoes. 
crests of picturesque hills, into wild mountain _ There was still 4,000 miles of thrilling European 
grande ir, where avalanches plunge to dizzy experiences to cover, but it would take another 
depths into gorges through which men shudder entire evening of telling. 

while’ ‘they pass. Light cars in good weather oc- , So I sat down. A broad-shouldered Irishman 
casionally pass over those unkept paths; but our® ” a .ose to say, “Well, men! The missionary hashad 
nea loaded moving hotel, lunch room,-repair ~*. 


fioh ' a great trip. He has been confronted by road 
peand gas station had to fight every foot off 3 signs which could confuse even a New York traf- 


the sag upward, me * officer. What will he do in New York traf- 


‘Moi Olympus in its crown of snows stood fic?” The speaker was a retired New York Po- 
ternly ‘fixed to mark the place where men had se. ; 
lice Superintendent. 


ie se ficit tsa tent vit I deplied, “Confusing road signs may read, 
‘Keep Right. . . . Keep Left.’ Yet always there 


ere openin y ; 
gales ide Fone Equrobe ih my seid oe ae * must be 4 central, neutral zone. I take the middle 
» of the road.” 


git to hie _ the beautiful mid-Atlantic’ 
ight fas rapidly passing. I had covered a belt: In this world of passive resistance and aggres- 
of, Oriental.friendships 8,500 miles long without Sve war, if we but search we can always find a 
a, traffic Tight but with numerous road restric- neutral harmony within a world of good, fine, 
Sone “and. signs reading, Condemned bridge, friendly people-in every village, city or state 
washout. ahead, 450 miles to next gas station, 300. across the earth. Their constant prayer is, “Peace 
miles 1 ‘to. next Watering place, beware of falling on earth, good will to men.” 
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It Stands on the Ashes 
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Milwaukee’s Court of 
Honor, a memorial to 
soldiers of all wars 


of Bygone Wigwams 


Once a village of Indian tepees, Milwaukee is now one 
of America’s leading cities, famous for its churches, 
parks, industries, and cultural institutions. Here the 
Northern Baptist Convention will meet May 26-31, 1938 


By I. LERoy DAKIN 
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N THE days of long ago, before any white 
man set foot upon American soil, an Indian, 
more restless than his brothers, wandered 

aimlessly into unknown parts. He gazed with as- 
tonished eyes at nature’s wonderland. “Maha-a- 
waukie” (rich and beautiful land) , said this sur- 
prised aboriginal American, as the slow current 
carried his canoe out of the forest’s twilight and 
into the broad expanse of Lake Michigan. His 
gutterals christened a metropolis, and he was 
Milwaukee’s first citizen. For the city stands “on 
the ashes of bygone wigwams.” It was not many 
moons until other Indians followed him to this 
beautiful spot of plenty. Soon Milwaukee was a 
village of tepees, inhabited by warriors who 
buried their warring hatchets, washed the war 
paint from their faces, and lived in peace and 
contentment. 
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Meantime, from their settlements in the St. 
Lawrence valley, the French missionaries and ex- 
plorers came up the Great Lakes and gradually 
pushed westward into the wilderness. Nicolet ap- 
peared in 1634. Marquette, Joliet, Hennipen, 
and LaSalle were among the first to arrive during 
the last half of the 17th century. Later came the 
equally daring and adventurous Protestant mis- 
sionaries, pushing far into the wilderness. 

Milwaukee traces its development as a city to 
the time when Solomon Juneau in 1818 pur- 
chased a small trading post from his father-in- 
law, Jacques Vieau, a representative of the 
Northwest Fur Company. Other pioneers, 
banded together under the leadership of Jacques, 
were quick to capitalize on the advantages of the 
village’s location for the development of com- 
merce and industry. (Continued on page 272) 
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First Row: Christ Polish Church, First Church in West Alli; Second Row: North Avenue Church, Underwood 
Memorial Church in Wauwatosa, Milwaukee Christian Center; Third Row: Tabernacle Church, Roundy 
Memorial Church; Bottom Row: Calvary {Negro} Church, Bay View Church, Grace Church 
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(Continued from page 270) 

For more than a century Baptists have had a 
steadily growing part in the religious life of Wis- 
consin. At the beginning of the 19th century, des- 
titution drove members of six New England In- 
dian tribes to make the Brotherhodd settlement 
on land secured from the Oneidas of Néw “Yopley 
But after many hardships, they’ moved; further 
west, joined by the Stockbridge Indians, and took 
possession of a tract of land on the east side of 
beautiful Winnebago Lake in Wisconsin—a site 
which they secured from the Winnebago and Me- 
nominee Indians. (See Missions, March, 1935, 
page 144.) It was here, in 1834, in the midst of 
these needy Indians, that the first Baptist work 
in Wisconsin began, under the leadership of a con- 
verted Indian—Thomas Dick—and his wife Deb- 
orah, whose sterling qualities testified to the 
presence of God in their lives. A remnant of this 
early Indian church still worships in the Method- 
ist Meeting House, built in 1840. 

The only existing Indian Baptist Church in 
Wisconsin came into being under the leadership 
of Rev.S. B. Dunlop 100 years after these pioneer 
beginnings. The modest church home, of which 
they are very proud, stands on a knoll in a five- 
acre site, on the edge of Rocky Arbor State Park, 
just west of famous Wisconsin Dells. 

The honor of pioneering the way for the de- 
velopment of Baptist work in Wisconsin fell to 
Rev. Richard Griffin, a representative of the 
Home Mission Society. The 16 white Baptist 
churches in Milwaukee have grown from the good 
seed which he planted 102 years ago. Since then 
the gospel has been heralded by Baptists in 
every language spoken by the pioneers in our 
State. Today we boast of Norwegian, Finnish, 
Swedish, Danish, German, Polish, Italian and 
Indian, as well as Negro churches. 

Wisconsin Baptists are proud of Wayland Uni- 
versity, which is the corporate name of Wayland 
Junior College and Academy, located at Beaver 
Dam. Since its establishment it has been out- 
standing in the field of college preparatory educa- 
tion. An average of 90% of the graduates each 
year have gone to higher educational institutions 
where they have won distinction. In the fall of 
1936, the Academy added a two-year Junior Col- 
lege course. Under the vigorous leadership of Dr. 
Stanley Ross it is going forward. 
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Wayland Club (which like the Junior College 
and Academy, takes its name from President 
Francis Wayland of Brown University, an educa- 
tional leader whom Baptists have been proud to 
honor), is the center of work carried on for Bap- 
tist students at ast great Wisconsin State Uni- 
tywat Madigon. Raw. George (nicknamed 

ort - yecattee He is 6 feet 5"irithes in height) 
Collins and his wife.are its efficient and loved 
leaders. Their work grows in spiritual depth and 
power from year to year. 

Wisconsin Baptists are still pioneering. ‘The 
Christ Polish Baptist Church, organized in 1913, 
is the only Protestant church speaking the lan- 
guage of the 125,000 Polish people in Milwaukee, 
more than one-half of whom are not affiliated 
with any religious body. The Christian Center, 
located in the midst of many thousands of poor 
and needy, is the only institution of its kind in 
Milwaukee, and the only Christian agency minis- 
tering to a growing population of Mexicans. 







The First Baptist Church in Milwaukee of which 
Dr. E. LeRoy Dakin has been pastor since 1928 
Wisconsin Baptists cherish the names of two 
splendid laymen. Through half a century Ed- 
mond J. Lindsay’s robust personality gave dy- 
namic dJeadership to our scattered churches. He 
was ga thember of our State Board for 50 consecu- 
tive a" and president of the State, ‘Conven- 
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tion for 21 years. The bequest of half a million 
dollars, divided equally between Wayland Aca- 
demy and the Wisconsin Baptist Church Edifice 
Fund, has made the name of Judson A. Roundy 
a household word in every Baptist church of the 
State. Scores of churches aided from this fund 





E, LeRoy Dakin 


give thanks to God for this noble benefactor. The 
Roundy Memorial Baptist Church, organized 
September 17, 1933, the newest church in the 
State, a child of the First Baptist Church of Mil- 
waukee, of which both Mr. Lindsay and Mr. 
Roundy were members, is located in Whitefish 
Bay, a rapidly growing suburb. It is doubtless 
destined in a very few years to become the out- 
standing Baptist Church. 

Wisconsin has been blest by the devoted lives 
of many loved and honored pastors, workmen 
whose stories cannot here be told. The State, too, 
has been more than ordinarily fortunate in the 
quality of its Executive leadership. Dr. D. W. 
Hulburt, who was State Superintendent for more 
than 25 years, was the originator of our denomi- 
national single collection agency. His successor is 
Dr. Abraham LeGrand, whowill soon complete 18 
years of constructive service and alert and com- 
petent leadership. In a city where 50% of the 
population is Roman Catholic, and 25% Ger- 
man Lutheran, it is inevitable that ecclesiasti- 
cism is dominant, and that the vital evangelical 
work for which Baptists stand is greatly needed, 
but hard to promote. Nevertheless, the story of 
Wisconsin Baptists is an inspiring one. 

Milwaukee Baptists are proud of their city. Its 
attractions are rich; its people are hospitable; its 
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central location means low travel expenses for the 
Convention; its hotels are within easy reach of 
the magnificent Civic Auditorium; and its spirit 
of hospitality and friendliness is like that which 
existed in pioneering days. Today in place of 
tepees and log cabins are thousands of smoke- 
stacks of industry and many towering buildings 
symbolizing a great city. with a great spirit. 

In the value of manufactured products, Mil- 
waukee is the ninth city in the United States. It 
leads the world not only in the diversity of indus- 
tries, but in the manufacture of silk hosiery, auto- 
mobile parts, steam shovels, and a dozen other 
products essential to an industrial civilization. 
Milwaukee has produced the largest ore-crusher, 
the largest hydroelectric unit, the largest heat 
treating furnace, the largest water turbines, gas 
and Diesel engines in the United States. 

Milwaukee is a beautiful city, with many parks 
and playgrounds which offer a variety of interest- 
ing scenery and recreation. The city is circled by 
a park development program which follows the 
lake shore and the courses of the rivers. Its har- 
bor has many times been called “the Naples of 
America.” It is an impressive view and one in 
which visitors never fail to delight. 

Milwaukee is essentially an American city, a 
city of homes and home-loving people, and the 
healthiest and safest city of its size in the nation. 
The city has many times been awarded honors in 
national contests. As an educational center, Mil- 
waukee is proud of its schools and colleges. It 
boasts the largest Vocational School in the world, 
having an enrolment of 18,000. Its public school 
system, with its 108 units, is ranked among 
America’s finest. Marquette University welcomes 
students from all over the world. 

Today this great metropolis invites you to en- 
joy its friendly hospitality. Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin Baptists are waiting to welcome the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Here you may en- 
joy the open hearted fellowship of fellow Baptists 
who are vitally concerned with the affairs of the 
Kingdom of God. 

From here you will return home refreshed with 
new ideas, stimulated by a clearer vision of the 
will of God, quickened to more daring adventure 
in the name of Christ, dedicated to the meeting 
of importuning needs, strengthened in faith and 
treasured memories that will enrich your life. 
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Is the Convention 


Worth Its Cost? 


An analysis of the educational and spirit- 
ual significance of the Northern Baptist 
Convention to be held in Milwaukee 


HERE are four great forms of education, all of 

about equal value. The first is of course school- 
ing. Without that one has a decidedly uphill course. 
The second consists of the books one reads and by 
which education goes on from year to year. The third 
is one’s business. Since education disciplines the 
mind and since the demands of successful business 
develop one’s mentality, one’s business is truly an 
educator. The fourth form of education is a conven- 
tion. This is recognized in every major line of busi- 
ness and in the professions. People go across the 
country to attend conventions that have to do with 
what they consider most important in life. 

Those who have regularly attended religious con- 
ventions agree that, on the whole, nothing has done 
more for them, for their culture and their inspiration 
than these same conventions. A convention of any 
kind represents concentrated opportunity. The best 
of everything is given in a short time. 

That conventions are basic in the development of 
spiritual life is clearly seen in God’s education of 
Israel. Three times a year the Jews were to go to the 
feast at Jerusalem. These centered around great inci- 
dents in their redemption history. They looked for- 
ward to greater things to come. They were needed to 
develop national solidarity. They were the occasions 
of worship and of instruction in the things of God. 
Youth as well as maturity found these experiences 
widening and enriching to a great degree. And on 
the human side, how much they meant to our Lord 
from his boyhood. We can easily imagine that in His 
Nazareth home the reports of those who came back 
from Jerusalem fired His imagination and made Him 
eager to go Himself. Thus children were educated 
through their parents attending the feasts. Then in 
later years, the years of His ministry, He was the 
center of interest and of life. 

Now the laws and the precepts of the Old Testa- 
ment have become principles for us. No longer does 
God command that we “go up to the feasts,” or as 
we express it, to attend the conventions; but He cer- 
tainly counsels us to do so by the inherent need we 
have for such meetings, and by the evident power 
which they have of advancing His work. 
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Note. — This is the last 
in a series of eight month- 
ly messages to Northern 
Baptists by the President 
of the Northern Baptist 
Convention.—Eb. 


By 


EARLE V. PIERCE 


Will the Lord Jesus be at our annual convention in 
Milwaukee? If not, none of us had better go. If He 
will be there, none of us can afford not to attend. 

The Roman Catholics have conventions reaching 
well above 100,000. Their International Eucharistic 
Congress to be held in Budapest at the same time as 
our meeting in Milwaukee (see page 262) will ra- 
diate its effect all over the world. What would it 
mean for Baptists if in Milwaukee we realized the 
ambition which the late Johnston Myers had in 1927 
for 25,000 at the Convention in Chicago! 

This year a great and gripping program dealing 
with the vast outreach of our work as disciples of 
Christ has been prepared. It will throb with a mean- 
ing that the self-centered gatherings of Israel, neces- 
sary as they were, could never have had. Christianity 
is the scattering of the ripened seed with all the glory 
of harvest in it, while Judaism was but the concen- 
tration of the growing plant. The work we call mis- 
sions, in city, state, nation and throughout the wide 
world, is the most gigantic business, the most exalted 
responsibility, and the only enduring success in this 
world. A program which day after day notes the 
progress and plans the promotion of that which is- 
sued from the life, death and resurrection of our 
Lord, and from the baptism of the Holy Spirit on 
Pentecost, and which is “delivering out of the power 
of darkness and translating into the kingdom of the 
Son of God’s love” those whom it is vitally touching 
the world over, will have a music for spiritually sensi- 
tive ears far grander than “when the morning stars 
sang together.” 

Whether you come or not, study beforehand the 
problems to be presented. Will you not pray that the 
Lord’s presence may be so marked that revival shall 
refresh us? Evangelism will be stressed and the 
gospel is to be preached in wide areas about the city. 
Pray daily that the power of God may possess us, 
and that there may radiate from this gathering a 
new glory in our Baptist life. 

This will make a successful convention for us all, 
and it will be well worth its cost. 
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The Northern Baptist Convention 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 26-31, 1938 


Program prepared by Program Com- 

mittee, Rev. J. W. Brougher, Sr., 

Chairman, and approved by the Gen- 

eral Council at its meeting in Mil- 

waukee, Wis., March 23, 1938 

Convention Text: As the Father 
hath sent me, even so send I 
you. John 20:21 

Theme: I Send My Church 


Thursday, May 26 


FoRENOON 

8:30 Organ Recital 

9:00 Convention Hymn—“O 
Zion Haste,” and prayer. Wel- 
come: Mr. E. J. Steinberg, Chair- 
man of Milwaukee Committee. 
Response: Vice-President E. J. 
Anderson 

9:30 Keynote address: 
dent Earle V. Pierce 

10:30 Convention — Business: 
Reports of (1) General: Council, 
(2) Council on Finance and Pro- 
motion, (3) Finance Committee. 
Appointment of Enrolment Com- 
mittee and instruction to State 
Delegations 

11:30 Worship, 
Banning 

12:00 Meeting of State Delega- 
tions to nominate representatives 
on Convention Committees: (a) 
Nominations, (b) Order of Busi- 
ness, (c) Place of Meeting, (d) 
Resolutions 
AFTERNOON 

2:00 Singing and Prayer 

2:15 Report of Committee on 
Local Church Emphasis—Rev. 
Francis C. Stifler 

2:35 Symposium 


Presi- 


Rev. C. F. 


on Better 


Baptist Churches: Better Church 
Attendance—Rev. Lewis Julianel, 
Better Church Members—Rev. J. 
Whitcomb Brougher, Jr., Better 
Bible Schools—Rev. Norman Cox, 
Better Community Service—Rev. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 





]. Whitcomb Brougher, Sr., Chair- 
man of the Program Committee 


Verner Olsen, Better Christian 
Stewards—Rev. W. M. Wilson 

3:25 Forum on Local Church 

4:45 Election of Committees 

5:00 Adjournment 
EVENING 

City AND StaTE Missions 
Theme: “Into City and State” 
Text: Acts 1:8 

6:45 Music 

7:00 Missionary Moving Pic- 
tures, Harry S. Myers 

7:30 Singing and Prayer 

7:35 Report of Committee on 
City Missions. Panel: “Our Cities 
—Today and Tomorrow” 

8:35 Report of Committee on 
State Conventions. Address: 
“What is the State Convention?” 
Rev. R. E. Williamson. Dramatic 
Presentation. 

9:35 Adjournment 


Friday, May 27 
ForENOON 
8:15 Mission Study Class—Sec. 
W. A. Hill 





9:00 Singing and Prayer 

9:10 Convention Business: 
Consideration and action on Re- 
ports of (1) General Council, (2) 
Finance Committee, (3) Council 
on Christian Education 

10:50 Annual Report of Amer- 
ican Baptist Historical Society 

11:05 Tercentenary of Earliest 
Baptist Churches of America— 
Rev. C. M. Gallup 

11:20 Fraternal Greetings 


11:45 Worship, Rev. W. B. 
Riley 

12:15 Adjournment 
AFTERNOON 


Better INFORMED Baptists 

2:00 Singing and Prayer 

2:10 Annual Report of the 
Board of Education (stereopticon 
lecture) . Address: “The Claims of 
the Christian College upon the 
Church,” Pres. P. L. Thompson. 
Address: “What the Christian 
College Means to the Negro,” Dr. 
H. R. Thurman 

3:45 The Denominational Press. 
Address: “The Religious Press 
and the Church,” Rev. F. H. Far- 
rington. Brief addresses by Editor 
John W. Bradbury of The Watch- 
man-Examiner; Editor William B. 
Lipphard of Missrons; and a rep- 
resentative of the State papers 

4:15 Open Forum on “Better 
Informed Baptists” 

5:00 Adjournment 
EVENING 

Home Mission Nicat 

Theme: “Into the Nation” 

6:45 Organ Recital 

7:00 Missionary Pictures 

7:25 Singing and Prayer 

7:35-9:35 American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and Wom- 
an’s Home Mission Society (De- 
tailed program to be announced) 

9:35 Adjournment 
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Saturday, May 28 


ForRENOON 

8:00 Conference for Northern 
Baptist Men 

8:15 Mission Study Class 

9:00 Singing and Prayer 

9:15 Report of the Ministers 
Council 

9:45 Committee on 
Movement Continuation 

10:00 Address: “The World 
Council of Churches,” Prof. Ken- 
neth S. Latourette 

10:30 Report of Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America 

10:50 Report of Council on 
World Evangelization 

10:55 Report of committee on 
relations with other religious 
bodies 

11:00 Address: “The Set-Back 
to Religious Freedom,” Rev. 
J. H. Rushbrooke 

11:45 Worship, Rev. George W. 
Truett 

12:30 Adjournment 
AFTERNOON 

2:00 No Convention session 
scheduled. Milwaukee Baptists 
will be at home to visiting Baptists 
EVENING 

5:30 Three banquets, respec- 
tively for men, for women, and for 
young people 


Youth 


Sunday, May 29 


ForRENOON 

7:00 Lakeside Service at Ju- 
neau Park, Rev. R. W. Babcock 

9:00 Bible class for men and 
Bible class for women 

10:30 Convention Worship and 
sermon, Rev. Gordon Poteat 
AFTERNOON 

2:15 Worship, Rev. H. D. 
Brown, Belgian Congo 

2:25-4:15 Addresses, “Christ 
Moves on in Japan,” Miss Goldie 
Nicholson; “The China-Japan 
Situation,” Sec. J. W. Decker; 
“Christ Moves on in America,” 
Rev. R. I. Wilson; “World Condi- 


tions as Discovered on his Tour 


for the Baptist World Alliance,” 
Rev. G. W. Truett. 

4:15 Presentation and dedica- 
tion of all new missionaries, Rev. 
Charles Durden. Prayer of bene- 
diction 
EVENING 

Foreign Mission NIGHT 
Theme: “Unto the uttermost part 
of the earth” 

7:00 Missionary Pictures, Rev. 
W. D. Varney, India 

7:30 Worship, Rev. 
Chaney, Burma 

7:45-8:45 Addresses, Sec. R. L. 
Howard; Miss Vashapogu Gulb- 
hanu, India; Miss Alice Veeras- 
wamy, India 

8:45 Address, “Christ’s Mes- 
sage for Such a Time as This.” 
Speaker to be announced. 

9:30 Adjournment 


C. -E. 


Monday, May 30 


ForENOON 

8:15 Mission Study Class 

9:00 Singing and Prayer 

9:15 Convention Business. Re- 
ports of Committees: (1) Con- 
ference with General Baptists, (2) 
Codrdinated Calendar of Denomi- 
national Activities, (3) Exemp- 
tion from Military Service of 
Conscientious Baptist Objectors, 
(4) American Home, (5) Place of 
Next Meeting, (6) Codrdination 
of Baptist Bodies Using Foreign 
Language, (7) Codrdination of 
Baptist Historical Libraries and 
Societies, (8) Committee on Race 
Relations, (9) Committee on Pub- 
lic relations, (10) National Coun- 
cil of Northern Baptist Men, (11) 
Nominations, (12) Resolutions, 
(13) Homes and Hospitals, (14) 
Social Service 

11:15 Message from American 
Bible Society 

11:30 Report of delegates to 
Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America 

11:45 Worship, Rev. George W. 
Truett 

12:15 Adjournment 
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AFTERNOON 

Our SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
Theme: “Publish Glad Tidings” 
Text: Luke 8:1 

2:00 Singing and Prayer 

2:15 American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. (Detailed program 
to be announced) 

3:30 Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board. Annual Re- 
port—Sec. P. C. Wright. Tri-Part 
Inquiry: Col. O. J. Troster, Rev. 
F. M. Swaffield, Sec. M. F. Ash- 
brook. Address: “A Cure for 
Worry,” Dr. Thomas A. Stafford, 
Treasurer of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Pensions and Relief Board 

5:00 Adjournment 
EvenineG 

CounciL oF FINANCE AND 
PROMOTION 
Theme: “More blessed to give 
than to receive” 
Text: Acts 20:35 

6:45 Music 

7:00 Missionary Pictures 

7:30 Singing and Prayer 

7:35 Report of Council of 
Finance and Promotion. Address: 
Rev. W. H. Bowler. Dramatic 
presentation: “The Door Is 
Opened” 

9:30 Adjournment 


Tuesday, May 31 


ForRENOON 

8:15 Mission Study Class 

9:00 Singing and Prayer 

9:15 Annual meetings of codp- 
erating organizations and of the 
Convention for the elections of 
officers and members of the 
Boards: (1) Board of Education, 
(2) American Baptist Historical 
Society, (3) American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, (4) 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, (5) The 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, (6) Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, 
(7) The American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, (8) Northern Bap- 
tist Convention 
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11:00 Consideration and adop- 
tion of Resolutions. 

11:45 Worship, Rev. J. W. Mc- 
Crossen 

12:15 Adjournment 
AFTERNOON 
DYNAMIC FOR THE CHURCH’S TASK 
Theme: “Ye shall receive power” 
Text: Acts 1:8 

2:00 Singing and Prayer 

2:15 Address: “Problems and 
Progress of Evangelism,” Rev. 
W. E. Woodbury, to be followed 
by six short addresses: Rural 
Evangelism—Rev. H. S. Wold, 
Personal Evangelism—Rev. Har- 


old Abbott, Pastoral Evangelism — 
Rev. H. C. Mathews, Mass Evan- 


gelism—Rev. R. M. Brougher, 


Training for Evangelism—Rev. 
B. T. Livingston, The Dynamic 
for Evangelism—C. W. Atwater 
3:35 Open Forum 
4:15 Address: Rev. Jesse M. 
Bader, Secretary of Evangelism of 
the Federal Council of Churches 
5:00 Adjournment 
EVENING 
THe Woritp CONFERENCES 
Theme: “One body, many mem- 
bers” 


RRA 
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Text: 1 Cor. 12:12 

6:45 Music 

7:00 Missionary Pictures 

7:30 Singing and Prayer 

7:35 Final Business and pres- 
entation of Incoming President 

8:00 The London Conference, 
Rev. Sam Ortegon 

8:20 The Edinburgh Confer- 
ence, Rev. C. L. Seasholes 

8:40 The Oxford Conference, 
Prof. W. A. Mueller 

9:00 Final Adjournment | 

On behalf of Program Com- 
mittee, J. W. Brougher, Sr., Chair- 
man; HillyerH.Straton, Secretary. 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Another Baptist church cele- 
brating its 300th anniversary this 
year is the First Baptist John 
Clarke Memorial Church in New- 
port, Rhode Island. It is still an 
unsettled question with Rhode 
Island Baptists whether the Provi- 
dence church or the Newport 
church deserves the honor of be- 
ing known as the oldest Baptist 
church in America. Providence 
had Roger Williams while New- 
port had Dr. John Clarke and 
Obadiah Holmes, two of the most 
distinguished figures in the Bap- 
tist history of the New World. 
(See Missions, February, 1934, 
page 74.) The Rhode Island Con- 
vention will honor both churches 
in this anniversary year, meeting 





Birthday party for Mrs. 





in May at the First Church of 
Providence and holding @ special 
session in the autumn at the First 
Baptist John Clarke Memorial, 
in Newport. 


@ 6 6 


Writing from Chengtu in re- 
mote West China after his long 
and difficult journey, Rev. Dryden 
L. Phelps is impressed with the 
new evangelistic opportunity at 
West China Union University, 
created in part by the war between 
Japan and China. “We face the 
most amazing opportunity in col- 
legiate evangelism in our history,” 
he adds, “because the cream of 
China’s universities have literally 
come to our doors, students and 


teachers. More than 2,000 are liv- 
ing on this campus now. More are 
coming. I thank God that I came 
back, defying war, transportation 
delays and other obstructions.” 


Mrs. Marcus C. Mason, re- 
tired missionary of Tura, Assam, 
was honored on her recent 77th 
birthday, February 16th, by the 
adult section of the School of Mis- 
sions in the First Baptist Church, 
East Aurora, N. Y. Pastor and 
Mrs. Bernard D. Adams presented 
a birthday cake. The Women’s 
Union presented a basket of flow- 
ers. Mrs. Mason has been a con- 
stant source of blessing during the 
12 years of her residence here. 
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Contrasts and Conflicts 


in Puerto Rico 


By LUELLA ADAMS KILLIAN 


Impressions of a visit to Puerto Rico, land of 
scenic beauty, hunger for education, economic 
poverty, and glorious opportunity in evangelism 


ERY early one morning, after four days at 

sea, we hurried on deck with a few other 

passengers who had sacrificed sleep in 
order to see the sun rise on Puerto Rico. But a 
heavy fog had crept into the harbor. Nothing 
was visible. This was especially disappointing to 
a youth standing near. He was coming “back 
home”’ after seven years in the States. Then, as 
though a great hand had reached down from the 
heaven, the fog was lifted gently from the water, 
and the grey walls of the four-century-old fort 
came into view. “El Morro,” jubilantly ex- 
claimed the Puerto Rican youth. Then as the 
lifting fog seemed to fly upwards and the warm 
sun colored the turquoise sea around us, the 
youth beside us, with glowing eyes, and in a 
deep reverential tone murmured softly, “Pu- 
er-to Ri-co!”’ It must be a very beautiful land to 
merit such devotion. 


A LAND oF CONTRASTS 


From the moment that we had caught that 
first fleeting glimpse of San Juan, the capital 
city, until our departure, we were constantly 





Dr. J. C. Killian and a group of missionaries on the 
arrival of the steamship in San Juan 


aware that this was a land of contrasts. Here 
were grim fortresses centuries old, and here were 
new steel bridges; here were official residences of 
Spanish design, dating back 400 years, and here 
was an unfinished capitol of white marble; 
here were quaint bazars and modern department 
stores; here peddlers pushing funny little carts 
loaded with luscious oranges, and bronchos 
bearing packs of charcoal or bananas, were 





All over the island are emergency shelters like this in 
which to take refuge during a hurricane 


crowded to the side by the honking of stream- 
line automobiles which claimed the right of way; 
here were narrow streets and wide, new boule- 
vards; here was a melodious flow of pure Spanish, 
and here were groups using English; here were 
wealthy, sophisticated Spanish of the upper 
strata, and here were beggars. No matter where 
we turned there were contrasts. And wherever 
we saw contrasts we learned that there were 
conflicts. A struggle between the old and the 
new. And because in this lovely land the con- 
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Gathering the pineapple crop. Fruit, tobacco and 
sugar are Puerto Rico’s chief products of export 


trasts were more striking and intensified so also 


were the conflicts. 

Shortly we were on our way along that 
famous old military road, leaving behind the 
level shores with their tall coconut palms, the 
wide, stretching fields of sugar cane and the 
pleasing orchards of grapefruit and oranges. 
We traveled toward the center of the island, 
skimming breathlessly around curves, although 
only at 25 miles per hour. We were told there 
were 100 curves to the mile, and even a doubting 
Thomas would have been assured after the first 
mile. Each new curve unveiled vistas more 
lovely and awe-inspiring than the last. The 
fertile fields with their mosaic patches of tobacco 
or beans sloped away into valleys to rise again 
and merge into the violet rim of the conical 
hills in the distance. The road twisted on into 
the central mountains. It looped upon itself 
among the crags and gorges. Even the wide 
bananas and the tall, stately royal palms 
seemed less superior from these heights. From 
such elevation one could glimpse between the 
peaks toward the north the blue Atlantic and 
toward the south the Caribbean Sea. 

Along the roadside red poinsettias and bril- 
liant bougainvillea wreathed the doorway of 
many a humble cottage. Highways were cano- 
pied by arching flamboyants and bordered by 
red hibiscus hedges and colorful foliage plants. 
The very air was sprayed with heavy perfume of 
roses and yellow jasmine. What a fairyland! I 
thought of all the names people had given to 
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Puerto Rico—“Isle of Enchantment,” “Heav- 
enly Island,” “Gate of Riches,” and later for 
myself I called it “Un Paraiso,” and the people 
were pleased and nodded their heads. 

Surely in a land of such exquisite beauty there 
was nothing in nature which was ugly. There 
could be no contrasts. Ah, but one soon discov- 
ers there is a force of sky and air which breaks 
loose and works its ravages, leaving terror and 
ruin in its wake. Recent events in Puerto Rico 
are dated around the dreadful, destructive 
hurricanes of 1928 and 1932. You feel, even 
amid such beauty, the presence of fear as you 
note everywhere the little mound of earth or 
low shelter with an entrance at one end. These 
hurricane houses spell safety in time of danger. 


PREPARING FOR TOMORROW 


But seeing all this sheer beauty, we were not 
blind to other things. The people were most 
interesting because they seemed to be looking 
forward to a new tomorrow. There was a most 
active program of health in the island. Among 





Puerto Rico poverty is well illustrated by this typical 
home, crude, primitive, and inadequate 
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the new steps in advance was the required per- 
mit for a house to be moved. Heretofore the 
transportation of these small, almost collapsible, 
houses from one site to another was done at 
will, and the result was that little frame houses 
sprang up like mushrooms overnight. Now cer- 
tain sanitary regulations must be met before a 
permit will be granted. 

In this land of less than 2,000,000 people 
there were over 5,000 deaths from tuberculosis 
alone in 1935. The island is not equipped to 
render hospital care to the many who are sick, 
but there is an active program of education and 
preventive measures going forward, where 
they attempt to control and arrest new cases. 

The malaria infested regions are being slowly 
changed. The School of Tropical Medicine, 
codperating with Columbia University, is doing 
valuable research. It is studying native foods 
and their vitamins. (Even in Puerto Rico the 
children are taught the doctrines of spinach.) 
There is a real effort to teach the people to grow 
what they should eat. Interesting research has 
been made concerning the value of the oil of 
the shark’s liver, which is said to be equal to 
that of the cod. 

Three splendid Evangelical hospitals, started 
by mission boards, are making an outstanding 
contribution in service both to the privileged 
and the under-privileged classes. Many Baptist 
young women graduates of these hospitals are 
serving under the Department of Health. They 
told of their experiences, of riding bronchos up 
into the hills, visiting the sick, giving instruc- 
tions, holding clinics, and teaching sanitation. 
Sometimes they were discouraged when they 
saw the havoc of disease and the crowded condi- 
tion of large families living in such extreme 
poverty, but they felt that there was an unmis- 
takable trend forward. 

Perched here, there and everywhere, are 
homes of all kinds. One is never out of sight of 
them. One day on a peak at the Rest Home I 
ventured to count those dotting the hillsides. 
On one slope there were 50, but when told that 
I could no doubt see about 1,000, the count 
ended. Some homes near the area of the coconut 
palms have thatched roofs. Others dotting the 
hillsides in rural areas are made of scraps of 
boards and tin. Some near the water are built 
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upon stilts as are those hugging the steep moun- 
tain sides. 

But it was the thousands of new homes that 
fascinated me most. They were sufficiently 
adorable for any bride. Sometimes the project 
was in rural areas and from two to five acres of 
land were sold with each house. Sometimes the 
development was in the town, where an effort 
at “slum clearance” was being made. But where- 
ever placed they were being beautified by 
shrubs and flowers. The cement dwellings were 
painted in delicate pastel shades, and in the 
distance looked like a cluster of flowers from an 
old English garden. Streets of the villages were 
lined with cozy cottages; though very small they 
were bright and clean in their fresh paint. 

There were also the lovely old Spanish resi- 
dences that would compare most favorably with 
our old colonial mansions. Puerto Rico has also 
been inoculated with the modern apartment 
idea. In large cities buildings rise several stories, 
and their balconies, open windows, archways, 
and ocean views make them most desirable for 
hundreds of Spanish families as well as tourists 
and business people from the States. 

“Where is the conflict?” you ask. It is here and 
a very potent one. For the standards of life are 
rising far more rapidly than the economic status. 
That creates a conflict between desire and at- 
tainment which is far more serious than living 
contentedly within one’s means in a humble, 
thatched-roof cottage. 


Economic OBSTACLES 


In the economic world the contrasts are 
sharply drawn. There are those who HAVE and 





In contrast to the crude shack on the preceding page is 
this modern home in a new housing development 
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A bright girl in Barranquitas 
Academy. Puerto Rico’s future is 
in the hands of its youth 


those who HAVE Not. There is much unemploy- 
ment. Wages are extremely low. For rolling the 
edges of linen handkerchiefs and embroidering a 
simple design a worker receives 14¢ a dozen. A 
woman embroiders gowns for 6¢ apiece. If she 
worked very fast, she could do six in a day. Men 
receive from 65 to 90 cents a day. And the larg- 
est industries operate for only six months a year, 
as for example the sugar industry, which links 
the destiny of Puerto Rico with it. Thousands 
upon thousands of rich acres are under cultiva- 
tion. Powerful corporations not only own and 
operate the large sugar centrals but also control 
the land, some to the extent of 25,000 acres. 
Upon these acres, controlled by powerful mag- 
nates, are the humble homes of the poor who 
plant, cultivate, and harvest the crop. Legisla- 
tion is endeavoring to limit the individual and 
corporate holdings to 500 acres. During our 
visit there were four cases against the holdings 
of American corporations before the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico. It was such a system as 
this that centuries ago the prophet Amos decried 
with fiery indignation as he accused the rich of 
Israel, saying, “Your treading is upon the poor”, 
and “Shall not the land tremble for this?” In 
many ways one is beginning to feel the tremors 
in Puerto Rico of this age-old conflict of unrest 
against the system of greed and injustice. 

Another contrast equally significant is in the 
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field of education. Over-population offers a 
serious problem here. In spite of the fact that 
new schools are being erected yearly, the island 
is able to provide education for less than half 
the children of school age. Many schools are so 
overcrowded that two children occupy one 
seat. Many towns with 1,000 or more inhab- 
itants are without a high school. 

One night a boy walked nine miles to the 
church where we were speaking. He told of his 
desire for a high school education and presented 
a plea for help. There was no school in his town 
and he did not have the six cents a day needed 
for the bus fare to the nearest one. 

Petronila Nieves, our missionary at the Chris- 
tian center in San Juan, told that this fall when 
the kindergarten opened, many mothers whose 
children had attended last year returned and 
begged her to take them back again. They had 
been to the public school, only to be turned 
away, as there was no room. She could not refuse 
their plea and so opened a first grade in the 
Christian center on faith. 

The hunger for education is evidenced again 
and again among the group of 85 students at our 
Baptist Academy in the hills of Barranquitas. 
One evening when returning there from a church 
ten miles away we passed a lad who had at- 
tended the service. “He goes to the Academy,” 
we were told. Knowing there was no boarding 
department, as yet, for the boys, we asked how 
he got back and forth each day. “Walk,” was 
the answer. He walks over six miles a day. By 
working on the school farm, 18 other boys earn 
their way. 

The greatest contribution educationally is 
being made through the University at . Rio 
Piedras, an institution of tremendous influence 
and high standing not only in the life of the 
island but in Pan American countries as well. 
About 5,000 students are enrolled. The Baptist 
group number 126, many of these are graduates 
of Barranquitas Academy. They have organized 
into an Evangelistic Club to share Christ with 
their friends on the campus. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR EVANGELISM 


Perhaps the most striking contrasts were seen 
against the background of the spirit and work of 
the evangelical churches. There was a vast gulf 
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between present realities and what we thought, 
30 years ago, could be accomplished in this 
Latin field. Church buildings, far too few and 
already overcrowded rebuke us. The Baptists 
have 47 churches, over 60 missions and 120 
Sunday schools. The church membership is now 
about 5,000. 

Outstanding factors in this growth were 
found in the very simplicity of their organiza- 
tion and the placement of emphasis upon “‘first”’ 
things. The church was endued with a great 
mission: “Go preach . . . teach . . . and bap- 
tize.”” Nearly every church had an out-station, 
sometimes up in the hills, sometimes among the 
slums of the city, or in a new development. The 
large Rio Piedras Church fosters 10 missions. 

Night after night as we looked into the eager 
faces in the 32 churches we visited, we would 
say, “Oh, if the people in the States could only 
see this!’ It was a constant surprise, knowing 
the acute poverty and the tiny houses, to see the 
group before us so neatly attired in fresh pretty 
dresses or starchy, white suits. Three groups 
were introduced with special pride: (1) The 
charter members, now consisting of only a few, 

‘men and women who had dared in the first days 
of Protestantism to stand out for Jesus Christ 
against the background of a strong traditional 
church. Their shining faces, though now deeply 
lined, told of persecution and a great faith. 
(2) The group last baptized. This would av- 
erage about 20, mostly young people, and one 
felt that a church could go anywhere when 
backed by its youth. (3) The candidate class 
would number about 24—boys and girls, young 
people, men and women. The class met every 
week for instruction in the Christian life. 

One Sunday afternoon we were attracted by 
band music to a large metropolitan plaza. 
People crowded the sidewatk watching a large 
float move slowly and majestically down the 
street. It was a celebration in honor of the Vir- 
gin Mary. The statue had been taken from the 
church and placed high on this rose-and-ribbon- 
covered float. At the base of the statue were 
little children, very pretty indeed, dressed as 
angels, their wings outspread. The float came to 
a stop in front of the ancient church on the 
plaza, where a ritualistic ceremony of dedica- 
tion and blessing was pronounced. The crowd 
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lingered on to witness the “unstaging”’ of the 
pageantry and the removal of the angels’ wings. 
A strong man picked up the Virgin, rather care- 
lessly I thought, and carried her back to her 
pedestal within the elaborate cathedral. 

That evening in the little church of three 
decades, situated down on a side street, the gos- 
pel message telling of Christ, the Saviour of the 
world had been interpreted to a congregation of 
over 300 who had listened intently. At the men- 
tion of the suffering and the power of Christ 
many heads would nod and eyes glow with an 
understanding of its meaning. As the invitation 
was given, one after another came to the front 
and knelt there with the pastor, giving testimony 
that they wanted Christ as their Lord and 
Master. The service was over. But ten people 
who had come seeking a Saviour went away 
with a new hope. Life for them would always be 
different for it was the beginning of a new life. 

Beside these gatherings in the churches, we 
attended conferences which gave opportunity 
to know the pastors better. Their earnestness 
and loyalty impressed us. We felt the cause of 
Christ would be safe in such hands. 

Our missionaries in Puerto Rico deserve the 
highest praise. Rev. George A. Riggs is gal- 
lantly leading these churches toward self-sup- 
port. At the Evangelical Seminary Rev. A. F. 
Webber has trained many of the younger 
pastors. We rejoiced to see the splendid work of 
our women missionaries; the fine Sunday school 
at Ponce where Ines Quiles and Adela Tarrats 
labor; the church at the Playa- where Maria 
Escobar works; the much needed service of 
Petronila Nieves at the Christian center in San 
Juan; and the blessed influence of Lola Llabres 
at Rio Piedras. At Barranquitas we learned to 
appreciate the work of the energetic Mercedes 
Melendez. In Cayey we had a grand turkey din- 
ner, in the home of the hospitable Ester Palacios. 
Throughout our tour of the island, Laura Fish 
traveled with us. Rev. Rodriguez was our pilot 
around those curves, as well as the interpreter. 

Thus our days of high privilege passed 
quickly, but the consciousness of a potent strug- 
gle born of contrasts remains. With it comes the 
deepening conviction that the only force in life 
sufficient to change these contrasts and make 
“all things new” is the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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Yesterday's Stimulus 


For Tomorrow’s Advance 


An announcement about The Judson Fellowship for 1938-1939 
in commemoration of American Baptist missionary outreach 


Note.—The Judson Fellowship was explained at the 
midyear denominational meetings in Chicago in De- 
cember (See MISSIONS, January, 1938, page 37), 
and is set forth here in more detail —Ep. 


DONIRAM JUDSON, pioneer American mis- 
sionary, was born 150 years ago, on August 9, 
1788, at Malden, Massachusetts. 


YESTERDAY'S STIMULUS 


In September, 1812, he sent from India his chal- 
lenge to American Baptists to undertake world mis- 
sions. On June 27, 1819, after laboring for six years 
in Burma he baptized Maung Nau, his first convert. 

During the year 1824 he passed through a verita- 
ble Gethsemane and Calvary, being confined in the 
stocks of Ava for eleven months, and for six months 
in the “death prison” at Aung-bin-lay. 

His work and that of his successors resulted in a 
Christian constituency in Burma of 331,106, of 
which 212,990 are Baptists, and also gave stimulus 
to the beginning of the Baptist missions in Assam, 
China, and other fields. 

Waves of missionary impulse among American 
Baptists following Judson’s challenge have resulted 
in many denominational outreaches: 


1814—“The General Convention of the Baptist de- 
nomination in the United States for For- 
eign Missions and other important objects 
related to the Redeemer’s Kingdom,” or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, May 21, 1814, 
which subsequently became the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

1824—The American Baptist Publication Society; 
February 25, 1824. 

1832—The American Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
ety, April 27, 1832. 

1871—Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, 1871. 

1877—Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, February 1, 1877. 

1888—The American Baptist Education Society, 
succeeded in 1920 by The Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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Adoniram Judson 


1913—The Ministers and Missionaries 
Board, 1913. 

Every state in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention has an organized missionary state 
convention. 

Standard City Mission Societies now operat- 
ing in 16 cities. 


Benefit 


Topay’s EMBARRASSMENT 


Today, 150 years after Judson’s birth, every one 
of the great missionary organizations of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention finds itself in the midst of 
a fruitful and successful work, but embarrassed for 
lack of funds. 

There is a gap of half a million dollars yearly 
between our total budget and receipts. 

The Christian devotion, which led Judson to 
India, carried him through his Gethsemane and his 
Calvary, and wrought these subsequent mighty tri- 
umphs in the name of Christ is ours still today. 


Tomorrow's ADVANCE 


It is proposed that the achievements of Judson 
be commemorated in this 150th year since his birth 
through a JUDSON FELLOWSHIP, and that an effort 
be made to secure 1,000 Judson fellows for each of 
these 150 years (150,000 in all) who would enter 
into fellowship with Judson through an additional 
gift of $5, making a total of $750,000 during the 
anniversary year; these sums to be counted towards 
church quotas and distributed upon the unified 
budget basis among all the participating organiza- 
tions of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

In this manner it would be possible for the first 
time in many years to complete the full denomina- 
tional missionary budget as adopted by the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, and also to give every de- 
nominational interest a new forward impulse. 
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* PERSONALITIES ; 





ALBERT MATHEWS GORDON POTEAT 


The First Foreign Mission 
Convention Preacher 

Gorpon Poreat, ELECTED BY THE GENERAL CouN- 
c1L to preach the Convention sermon at Milwaukee, 
holds the distinction of having been a missionary in 
China under both the Southern and the Northern 
Baptist Foreign Mission Boards. From 1915 to 1927 
he served under the Southern Board at Kaifeng and 
on the faculty of the University of Shanghai. From 
1931 to 1937 he served under the Northern Board 
at the same university which is maintained jointly 
by Northern and Southern Baptists. During the 
intervening period in America he was secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement for one year. 
From 1928 to 1931 he was pastor of the City Park 
Baptist Church, Denver, Col. Last summer he rep- 
resented China at the World Conference on Church 
and State at Oxford. In September he joined the 
faculty of Crozer Theological Seminary at Chester, 
Pa., and in January of this year was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics and Homiletics. He is a son 
of the late Dr. Edwin M. Poteat (see Misstons, 
October 1937, page 495), and a grandson of Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, famous Baptist preacher of the 19th 
century and for many years chairman of the Foreign 
Mission Board. Since Professor Poteat returned 
from China, he has been in constant demand for 
addresses on the crisis in the Far East of which he 
has made extensive study. 


He Witnessed the Coronation 
of King George VI 

WHEN THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BAPTIST 
Wortp ALLIANCE meets in Richmond next month 
to plan the program of the World Congress in 
Atlanta, it will for the first time have in its member- 
ship a man high in the government service of the 


A. J. TUTTLE 


L. W. SPRING 


British Empire. For-many years Albert Mathews of 
Toronto has been western treasurer of the Alliance. 
Last November he was honored with appointment 
as Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Ontario. 
As such, he became the representative of King 
George to that Province. As a loyal Baptist he has 
filled many important denominational positions 
such as President of the Ontario and Quebec Baptist 
Convention and Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
at McMaster University. He was Chairman of the 
Canadian delegation to the League of Nations’ eco- 
nomic conference in Geneva. Last May he was the 
only Canadian Baptist present at the coronation of 
King George VI in Westminster Abbey. 


Two Missionaries Honored 
For Distinguished Public Service 

Two Baptist MISSIONARIES HAVE BEEN ADDED to 
the long list of those in previous years awarded the 
coveted Kaisar-i-Hind medal by the King of Eng- 
land for “distinguished public service in India.” Rev. 
L. W. Spring of Burma is the 29th and Rev. A. J. 
Tuttle of Assam is the 30th. The former went to 
Burma in 1905. For more than 30 years he has been 
an outstanding educational missionary. As super- 
visor of large mission schools and in field evangelistic 
service at Bhamo, Sandoway, and since 1933 at 
Bassein, he has had a notable career in Burma. 

Rev. A. J. Tuttle went to Assam in 1901. For many 
years, owing to staff depletion on the Assam field, he 
had charge of several stations at a time. In addition 
to his many duties as station missionary, he also 
carried the burden of the Assam Mission Secretary- 
ship and likewise served as Mission Treasurer. 

Both men richly deserve the Kaisar-i-Hind medal 
which represents to the civil service of India what 
the Victoria Cross represents to the military service. 
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More Honesty and Less Hypocrisy 
in Convention Resolutions 


HE reform instituted by the General Council 

in drafting Convention resolutions has long 
been needed. (See Missions, April, 1938, page 
237.) Resolutions have too often been hurriedly 
prepared by a haphazardly chosen committee 
whose 34 members had to work at midnight 
under terrific time pressure. Crudely stated and 
inadequately expressing the views of those voting 
them, they have not been worth the time and 
effort required for their adoption. 

Nevertheless, the Council’s reform does not 
even approach the basic problem. It is ecclesias- 
tical hypocrisy for 500 Baptists (a generous esti- 
mate of the usual number present) to vote a 
series of resolutions as the declared judgment of 
one million Baptists. The Convention has no 
power to commit anybody to anything and the 
500 voting Baptists cannot even pledge the en- 
dorsement of the churches that sent them as 
delegates! Of what use is it to debate such resolu- 
tions, later bury them in a Convention Annual, 
and quickly forget them? 

The Milwaukee Convention will probably feel 
concerned over America’s expanding naval 
armament. Presumably its pronouncement will 
be forwarded to President Roosevelt. If he is in- 
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formed that there is no authority behind the pro- 
nouncement, he will do what government officials 
frequently do with an ecclesiastical resolution. 
He will give it courteous attention and negligible 
consideration. If he is not so informed, then it 
will be dishonest to permit him to assume that a 
Milwaukee resolution has the backing of one 
million American Baptists. 

Consider another example. In response to 
President Pierce’s notable missionary emphasis 
during the year, the Milwaukee Convention by 
resolution may urge an expansion in our mis- 
sionary program. Although sentimentally grati- 
fying to the Mission Boards, it would be finan- 
cially futile. Without authority behind it, nobody 
would remember it when the fiscal year ended 
next April. 

Consider one more illustration. At Philadel- 
phia last year, a long resolution was introduced 
by Dr. Gordon H. Baker and adopted after long 
debate. Among other things it called “our 
churches immediately to a great spiritual 
crusade.” It urged “associations and ministers’ 
conferences to assume full responsibility for the 
promotion of our missionary enterprises.” Has 
there been “a great spiritual crusade”? Have 
“associations and ministers’ conferences assumed 
full responsibility”? Even the 500 who voted at 
Philadelphia have forgotten all about it. 

The General Council has made a good start in 
reforming our resolution procedure. But the real 
problem of making resolutions effective, repre- 
sentative and honest, and of putting authority 
behind them, is still unsolved. 


China’s Horrible Nightmare 
and America’s Cold Indifference 


HUS far the response of the American people 

to the Red Cross appeal for relief in China is 
shamefully inadequate. The appeal was first 
made by President Roosevelt in February. (See 
Missions, March, 1938, page 159.) Although 
only $1,000,000 was asked for, only $110,000 
had been contributed up to April 1st, or less than 
12% of the total. What has become of the tradi- 
tional American generosity toward those in dis- 
tress, the characteristic American sympathy for 
those in need? Anyone who has read the news- 
papers is well aware of the horrible conditions 
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that make relief efforts in China so imperative. 
Here is a typical sample paragraph, from The 
New York Times, describing what has happened: 


A ruthless reign of terror was instituted after the 
Japanese had entered the city. Civilians of all 
classes, including aged merchants and scholars, were 
made to carry like beasts of burden. There was wan- 
ton destruction of property, unlimited looting and 
incendiarism, unbridled violation of women, old and 
young, and cruel killing. The Japanese reign of ter- 
ror was a nightmare! 


During the winter of 1936-1937 when the 
greatest flood disaster in American history 
wrought death and destruction throughout the 
Ohio River Valley, the Chinese people contrib- 
uted 100,000 Chinese dollars (about $30,000) to 
aid American flood victims. It was a munificent 
sum for the Chinese in their financial cireum- 
stances. Leaving aside all considerations of 
Christian charity, unselfish idealism and good 
will, ordinary decency and common gratitude 
ought to prompt reciprocal generosity by Ameri- 
cans now. 

Send your gift direct to the Red Cross or to 
Baptist Headquarters designated for China relief. 


Sentiment or Sentimentalism 
on Mother’s Day 


OTHER’S DAY is 25 years old. Congress 

first authorized its observance on May 10, 
1913. A year later, on May 9, 1914, President 
Woodrow Wilson issued the first Mother’s Day 
Proclamation. 

During these 25 years a noble sentiment has 
degenerated into a_ shallow  sentimentalism. 
There is ironic realism in the following paragraph 
from The New York Herald-Tribune: 


Florists boosted prices 50 per cent. The “Typical 
American Mother” came to town. Organizations 
prepared for rallies. The telegraph companies dis- 
tributed their annual form blanks yesterday. A new 
form message read, “I send a blessing for every 
thread of silver on my mother’s head.” Thus New 
York prepared for the observance of Mother’s Day. 


It is easy to be sentimental, inexpensive to 
wear a flower, simple to send a prepared greeting 
that requires only a signature. But to observe 
Mother’s Day with high sentiment instead of low 
sentimentalism is difficult because it would in- 
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volve concern for mothers besides our own. To- 
day in the slums of American cities, on the farms 
of wretched share croppers, and in the homes of 
destitute unemployed men, millions of mothers 
need flour for their children more than a flower 
for themselves. To multitudes of European 
mothers whose sons march in endless regiments 
waiting for a signal from king or dictator to 
plunge them into oblivion, flowers, telegrams, 
even gold stars, are but cruel mockery. Who gives 
a thought to the 12,000 mothers who last year 
died in childbirth in these glorious United States 


" that boast of obstetrical science? According to a 


reputable medical authority, two-thirds of these 
deaths were due to preventable causes. Surely 
Mother’s Day thoughts should also include the 
American cocktail mother whose tribe steadily 
increases and for whom a new form of telegram 
and a new flower are needed to express the tribute 
of her neglected children. And to complete the 
picture, who will remember the thousands of 
Chinese girls soon to become mothers by bringing 
forth the illegitimate offspring of Japanese 
bestiality because they were raped by Japanese 
soldiers? A Baptist missionary wrote from Hang- 
chow, “This morning 38 Chinese young women 
came to our refuge. Every one of them had been 
raped by Japanese soldiers during the night.” 

Such reminders of other mothers here and 
there may inject a disconcerting note into our 
observance of Mother’s Day. Yet that is precisely 
what is needed. For Mother’s Day falls into shal- 
low sentimentalism unless it rises to the lofty 
sentiment of Mothers’ Day. A little apostrophe 
makes a big difference in meaning. 


Killed by Chinese Gunmen 
on the Streets of Shanghai 


RESIDENT Herman Liu is dead! Incredible 

as this news seems, still more incredible is the 
way he died. On the morning of April 7th as he 
and Mrs. Liu were walking along the streets of 
the International Settlement in Shanghai, he was 
shot to death by Chinese gunmen. The killing is 
supposed to have been inspired by anti-Chinese 
elements because of Dr. Liu’s patriotic activities 
and his complete fearlessness in a terrific situa- 
tion. His life had been threatened many times 
since Japan began her undeclared war on China. 
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Only recently arsenic had been discovered in a 
basket of fruit that had reputedly been sent by a 
foreign friend who had been dead for several 
years! His friends repeatedly urged President Liu 
to go to Hong Kong or Hankow but he declined 
because he felt it his duty to be with Shanghai 
University in its time of trial. Its campus is oc- 
cupied by the Japanese Army. In order to carry 
on, faculty and students are living in shacks and 
garages in down town Shanghai. Yet in his last 
article in Missions in March of this year, he 
wrote, “The Christian churches in China will not 
fail in this hour of unprecedented crisis and the 
University will continue to serve as a beacon of 
the Christian faith.” The news of his murder 
comes by cablegram just as Missions goes to 
press. Further tribute will be paid to him in a 
later issue. Surely the untimely death of this lov- 
able man, princely character, courageous leader, 
and devoted follower of Christ will mean an ir- 
reparable loss to the Christian cause in China. 


Editorial « Comment 


© At the Milwaukee Convention a new booklet for 
devotional reading will make its appearance. En- 
titled The Secret Place, the first issue will cover the 
months of July and August. The General Council 
which sponsors this for Baptist churches, hopes that 
the demand for copies will make it possible for later 
issues to cover a three-month period. The cost is 5 
cents per copy. Prepared by a special committee con- 
sisting of Pres. J. H. Miller of Keuka College, Rev. 
W. L. Bailey, Utica, N. Y., Rev. John Skeen, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., and Mrs. A. LeGrand, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., the new booklet is presented in the hope 
that Baptists “may think and pray together day by 
day that Christ’s Kingdom may truly come in our 
churches and in our own lives.” There are signs here 
and there of a wide revival in devotional reading. 
The new publication should fill a real need. 


© For many years the Protestant churches in the 
United States have observed Rural Life Sunday. 
This year May 22nd has been so designated. There 
is something peculiarly spiritual about vocations 
related to the soil. The mysterious processes of na- 
ture that burst into life in the spring closely link man 
to the continuously creative powers of God. It is 
therefore fitting that a Sunday be especially set 
apart for developing comradeship among folk who 
toil in the countryside, for making people aware of 
the social interdependence of city and country, in- 
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dustry and agriculture, and for suggesting to the rest 
of the world that its rural life also needs spiritual 
redemption. As in other years special literature has 
been prepared. On page 303 appears an announce- 
ment as to where it may be procured. 


@ Northern Baptists will extend a hearty welcome 
to Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, who has not been in the 
United States since he addressed the joint Conven- 
tion of Northern and Southern Baptists at St. Louis 
two years ago. He has a heavy schedule of appoint- 
ments in May and June, including both Northern 
and Southern Conventions at Milwaukee and Rich- 
mond, the 300th anniversary of the First Baptist 
Church in Providence, the Commencement address 
at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, the On- 
tario and Quebec Baptist Convention in Canada, 
and a tour of Associations in Eastern Canada in 
company with President George W. Truett of the 
Baptist World Alliance. In Richmond he will also at- 
tend a meeting of the Alliance Executive Committee 
to plan arrangements for the Baptist World Con- 
gress in Atlanta in July of next year. 
THE GREAT DELUSION 


Number 51 
BottLeE DECEPTION 

FTER having distributed its bootleg whiskey for 
three years, the largest bootlegging ring since 
the repeal of prohibition was recently broken up in 
New York. .Those indicted before the Grand Jury 
included three policemen, one inspector of the Alco- 

hol Tax Unit and 52 other defendants. 

Note these astonishing facts as reported in The 
New York Sun. In three years the Federal govern- 
ment was defrauded of $1,800,000 in alcohol taxes, 
and New York State of $900,000. Five illicit stills 
were discovered, with capacities ranging from 200 to 
500 gallons. More than 500,000 gallons of alcohol 
were distributed annually by the ring. Whiskey dis- 
pensed consisted of a blend of alcohol, water, some 
coloring matter and a portion of so-called “cooked 
whiskey.” In this fashion the 500,000 gallons of 
alcohol were converted into 1,000,000 gallons of poor 
grade whiskey. It was used chiefly by bars and res- 
taurants to refill empty bottles that bore advertised 
brands and labels. 

Here was a triple delusion. The government was 
cheated out of tax revenue. The legalized liquor in- 
dustry suffered from illegal competition. The drinkers 
were deceived into thinking the bottles handed them 
by bartenders contained what the labels said. 

How often we were assured that such things would 
never happen after repeal! 
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APTIST pioneers have often, although not 
always, believed in the importance of Chris- 
tian education. So we find the pioneer Baptists of 
Dakota, meeting for the first time in 1872, before 
the Territory was divided into the two states, 
passing a resolution calling for “a more general 
and complete education of our youth under dis- 
tinctly Christian influences.” There were then 
only nine Baptist churches in the entire territory 
and they had to await the settling in Dakota of 
considerably more Baptists before they could 
take definite steps for the founding of their col- 
lege, but they kept the ideal before them. 





When the Baptists of South Dakota met nine 
years later to form their state convention, they 
devoted an entire session to Christian education 
and then and there launched the project for a 
Baptist school. They named it in advance the 
“Dakota Collegiate Institute.” That name still 
stands over the entrance of the first building. 

The largest financial offer for the proposed col- 
lege was made by the citizens of Sioux Falls, 
cash and land valued at $6,000. As this city 
promised to be the metropolis of the new state, 
the offer was accepted. The trustees could not 
wait to complete their first building, but opened 
their school on September 18, 1883, in the base- 
ment of the First Baptist Church. Here for two 
years all the sessions were held. The boys and 
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They Went to College 
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girls of Dakota wanted an education and 115 en- 
rolled the first year. The first class graduated in 
1886, and a class has graduated every year since 
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The famous Sioux Falls College Band. It furnishes fine miic, gi 


except in 1889. The first building, a dormitory, 
was completed in 1885 at a cost of $16,000. To- 
ward this Mr. John D. Rockefeller contributed 
$3,000, one of his first gifts for education. 
Droughts are not a new experience in the 
Dakotas, and the long continued drought in the 
early nineties, and the financial depression of the 
country in 1893, nearly closed the institution. 
Nevertheless, as one leader after another fell, ex- 
hausted from the race, another grasped the torch 
and carried it on, so that the school has never 
been closed. A less determined and devoted group 
of men would have closed its doors several times. 
The second permanent structure, an adminis- 
tration and classroom building, was erected in 
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1910 during the presidency of Dr. E. F. Jorden, 
and has since been named “Jorden Hall.” In 1923 


a gymnasium was erected, named in honor of one 


fine mic, gives many concerts, and its members have a good time 








of the beloved graduates, a loyal and generous 
friend, Dr. Earle V. Pierce. In 1928 followed 
“Glidden Hall,” a dormitory for girls, erected 
from the proceeds of a bequest made for this pur- 
pose. The college now has adequate equipment 
for its present work, but more buildings will be 
needed as the college expands. 

When the former president, C. R. Sattgast, 
came in 1930, he gave himself to improving the 
educational standards of the college in order to 
meet the increasing demands of the North Cen- 
tral Association. He reorganized the curriculum, 
added several new professors and raised the 
funds to meet the new standards. In 1932 he had 


.the satisfaction of announcing that the college 
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had been fully accredited by the North Central 
Association, the coveted prize of every college in ° 
the mid-west. : 

In 1931 the trustees of Grand Island College in 
Nebraska decided to join forces. with those at 
Sioux Falls. So Grand Island College was closed 
and all its movable assets were taken to Sioux 
Falls. Following this union President Sattgast 
induced the state conventions of Minnesota, 
Iowa and Nebraska, as well as of the two Da- 
kotas, to adopt Sioux Falls as their college. It has 
thus become the official Baptist college of a five- 
state area, which should bring strong support. 





In June President Sattgast resigned and was 
succeeded by Dr. W. P. Behan, who came from 
the deanship and acting presidency of Ottawa 
University in Kansas. Since 1903 the college has 
worn out seven presidents whose average term of 
office has been five years. Nothing more clearly 
reflects the fearful burden of the president of a 
small college. But Sioux Falls still carries on. 
Having survived the seven lean years of the 
recent drought, the college ought to have new 
promise with the abundant harvest of last year. 

Sioux Falls was the first school to receive any 
appreciable gift from the Board of Education. In 
1918 the Board placed $125,000 in a permanent 
trust for the college. Northern Baptists of the 
North have been contributing to the college regu- 
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The College Choir also makes a noteworthy musical contribution to the life of Sioux Falls College 


larly each year since through the unified budget 
and the Board of Education. We must put on a 
solid foundation this only Baptist college of the 
Northwest between Oregon and the Mississippi 
River, and assist it in its present worthy five-year 
program culminating in its 60th anniversary in 
1943. Thus Sioux Falls College history is the 


repetition in our time of the struggles of Baptists 
two or three generations ago to establish Chris- 
tian schools. It is the story of 50 years of determi- 
nation, sacrifice and devotion. Neither depres- 
sions nor disasters have cowed the spirits of its 
friends or broken their courage. © 

Such an institution deserves to succeed. 








a 


Rap Barry, President 
Wisconsin Baptist State Convention 








WE WELCOME YOU TO MILWAUKEE 


ILWAUKEE, with its 19 Baptist churches and 5,164 members, in the name 

M of Wisconsin’s 162 Baptist churches, with their 24,681 members, extends a 

cordial invitation to all Northern Baptists to attend the 1938 Convention, 

May 26th to 31st. Our city will indeed be the Mecca of Northern Baptists. Wiscon- 
sin Baptists deem it a great honor and a high privilege to be your hosts. 

We are anticipating a wonderful time and are organizing prayer groups, not only: 
that we as local “stage setters”’ shall be led by His Spirit, but that the meetings as a 
whole shall be on a high spiritual level. Our whole purpose is to make this convention 
a mountain top experience for every one who attends. 

The world needs Christ today as never before. To spread His gospel is our respon- 
sibility and our opportunity. To that end we invite you to be here and make your 
contribution. We pledge our humble service and hospitality. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. J. Srernpere, Chairman 
Milwaukee Committee of Arrangements 


Th 
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Fourteen Years Ago 
in Milwaukee | 


OURTEEN years ago 

the Northern Baptist 
Convention met in Milwau- 
kee. The hospitality was so 
gracious that its memory 
still abides. As I have just read again the July issue 
of Misstons for 1924, the thought has impressed me 
that it would be of value to revivify some of the fea- 
tures of that meeting. | 

To begin with, it is a striking coincidence that the 
same country—Japan—should be the focus of in- 
terest and concern, then and now. Then: by reason 
of two unparalleled events: (1) the Japanese earth- 
quake which evoked worldwide sympathy and aid. 
At Milwaukee in 1924, Dr. William Axling, the vet- 
eran missionary, had spoken for Japan, expressing 
her boundless gratitude to America. (2) the shat- 
tering shock given to Japan’s national honor and 
pride by the American Immigration Exclusion Act, 
refusing admission to the Japanese. President Shank, 
who had been sent as Baptist fraternal delegate to 
Japan, had just returned, and in his address was 
outspoken in condemnation of the Senate’s manifest 
race prejudice. Now: by reason of Japan’s invasion 
of China, her war on a friendly nation without dec- 
laration, acts which have served to reverse Japan’s 
position and have brought China into public favor. 
Thus Japan and China seem likely to face each in 
deadlock of arms as the war situation looms up at 
Milwaukee. Even the friendliest discussion must be 
delicate and will require utmost tact, for Northern 
Baptists are engaged in mission fields in both coun- 
tries, seeking to promote peace and brotherhood. 

The next matter of importance, to my view, was 
the final report of the New World Movement, in- 
cluding the farewell address of its General Director, 
J. Y. Aitchison. He spoke with suppressed feeling 
and was warmly greeted. The final showing of a 
New World Movement that could bring as large a 
balance to its credit in denominational advance as 
was mustered in this report of 94 pages, deserved a 
much fuller recognition than it received. 

Two incidents that deeply moved the overflow- 
ing audiences marked the Sunday sessions. In the 
morning the convention sermon was preached by 
the eloquent Wallace Petty of Pittsburgh. As the 
tall minister rose to preach, his equally tall father, 
Dr. A. M. Petty, known and loved as the apostle of 
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Ghe Editor Smeritus says: 


the Far West, rose beside him to offer the prayer be- 
fore the sermon. That was a sacred moment, and a 
hush fell over the great assembly. (I may digress 
here to say that at a later convention which made 
Dr. Ray Petty of Philadelphia its preacher, the 
three stalwart men and eloquent preachers stood 
together, making the trio complete while the sons 
received the father’s benediction. That was another 
impressive scene. All three have since joined the 
immortals, the father going last.) 

The second thrilling incident took place at the 
Sunday evening session, when a score or more of 
outgoing missionaries were publicly set apart. The 
report says it was a very solemn moment when the 
newly consecrated missionaries came to the front 
of the platform and surrounded Dr. and Mrs. S. J. 
Skevington and their two daughters, destined for 
China. Many eyes were dimmed with tears as Dr. 
Skevington tenderly yet with triumphant feeling 
said his dream of 14 years had come true. He had 
hoped one of his children would become a mission- 
ary, but God had called not only one but two, all 
they had. “We are honored above all of you. We 
stand with exultant souls but bleeding hearts.” It 
was a rapt and intense audience that listened to 
the dedicatory prayer which the father then of- 
fered. This was the convention’s supreme hour. 

The convention marched steadily through its 
scheduled sessions of three a day for seven days with 
a promptness, order and harmony of spirit due 
largely to the masterful quality of President Shank. 
He always had the right work, the benignant at- 
mosphere and the saving humor at the right time. 
I enjoyed his presiding genius as much as he did. 

It was much regretted that E. J. Lindsay, the vet- 
eran layman of the First Church, Milwaukee, who 
had so eagerly anticipated the Baptist gathering, 
was unable to be present to give welcome. It was 
spoken by his son, like his father, a staunch sup- 
porter of our denominational interests. 

There may have been conventions with more mi- 
nute and closely woven programs, but I doubt 
whether any has surpassed Milwaukee 1924, in these 
soul stirring episodes. In the whole program, by. the 
way, there was not a dull or dry session. And it is 
with like anticipations that the Baptists are look- 
ing to the assembly of delegates and visitors at Mil- 
waukee this May. It will be of interest, among other 
things, to compare notes as to the progress and 
changes of the years between the two conventions. 











Japan Over Asia, by WiL1AM 
Henry CHAMBERLIN, since 1934 
the Far East correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor, is 
a timely, informing, and thorough- 
going study of the present crisis 
and of the causes underlying Ja- 
pan’s expansion into the mainland 
of Asia, which culminated in last 
summer’s undeclared war against 
China. The author neither con- 
demns nor approves Japanese im- 
perialism. Instead he discusses ob- 
jectively and chronologically the 
chief events, the issues involved 
in Japan’s march into China, and 
the political and economic rela- 
tionships with Europe and Amer- 
ica which Japanese imperialism is 
sure to precipitate. Of special in- 
terest are several chapters describ- 
ing present conditions in Japan, 
the agricultural crisis, the political 
trend toward fascism, the grinding 
poverty due to low wages (the 
weekly earnings of a textile factory 
girl at the equivalent of half an 
American dollar enables the fac- 
tory to undersell American or Eng- 
lish textiles anywhere on earth), 
and the grave risks Japan has as- 
sumed in precipitating interna- 
tional complications, of which the 
sinking of the American gunboat 
Panay was a dramatic example. 
And the author is frank in anaé 
lyzing the responsibility of Europe 
and America for what is taking 
place. Concerning the American 
Japanese Exclusion Act of 1924, 
he quotes Dr. Inazo. Nitobe, cele- 
brated Japanese scholar: 


Japan felt as if her best friend had, 
of a sudden and without provocation, 
slapped her on the cheek. She ques- 
tioned the sanity of American legisla- 
tors. At heart, however, silent, she 
does not now and never will accede to 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


this law. Each year that passes with- 
out amendment or abrogation only 
strengthens and sharpens our sense of 
injury, which is destined to show it- 


- self, in one form or another, in per- 


sonal and public intercourse. 


Thus denied admission into areas . 


under white control, Japan nat- 
urally has had to expand into Asia. 
As to the ultimate outcome, Mr. 
Chamberlin ventures no predic- 
tion except to point out the paral- 
lel between the fateful month of 
June, 1914 and July, 1937, which 
may yet prove to have been a fate- 
ful month in the history of the 
world. (Little, Brown & Co.; 395 
pages; $3.50.) 


Christ of the Countryside, by 
Matcotm Dana, is a picture of 
Christ in his real environment. 
His insight, his ways of teaching, 
his own inner strength, came 
through his loving communion 
with nature and the Father, who 
looked upon what He had made 
and called it good. The book 
paints vigorous landscapes with 


COMPLETELY REVISED & RESET 





DR. MOFFATT’S 
MODERN transtation OF THE 


BIBLE 


m A NECESSITY IN EVERY 
CHRISTIAN HOME TODAY 


“The greatest translation made 
by the man most ably prepared to 
translate it.”—John Henry Jowett. 
“The most satisfying presentation 
of the Word of God that we have 
in the English language.” —Robert 
M. Hopkins. “This translation is 
bound to win its way into the 
general reading of the people.” 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


MANY BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS 
AND BINDINGS 
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Christ in the foreground, teaching, 
praying, healing, forgiving, dying 
and finally overcoming. These pic- 
tures are impressionistic, vivid. 
They do not argue. They stand on 
their own truth. They will bring 
radiance to the faith of the coun- 
tryman and his family. They will 
penetrate the distractions of the 
city to bring to cityman a nearly 


Jost simplicity and strength. To 


read this book devotionally will 
cause the Master to become more 
natural, real and contemporary 
than ever before. (Cokesbury 
Press; cloth, $1.00.) 


Ethical Dilemmas of Minis- 
ters, by Freprertck F. MUuELLER 
and Hueco HartsuHornge, is the re- 
sult of a questionnaire in which 
the graduates of ten theological 
seminaries were asked as to their 
view and practice in the matter of 
marriages, funerals, clergy rates on 
railroads and buses, trade reduc- 
tions, and all special commissions 
granted as clerical fees or perqui- 
sites. The ethical dilemmas cover 
the familiar round. However, the 
seminaries are hardly representa- 
tive and the number of ministers 
responding is too small compared 
with the total number in the coun- 
try to make the percentages of 
much value. Moreover, the 923 
ministers who responded were pas- 
tors in New England, New York 
and New Jersey only, and among 
these there was a wide difference of 
opinion and practice. Perhaps the 
chief outcome of the research is its 
proof that a large proportion of the 
ministry here interviewed is not 
ethically-minded or sensitive, and 
the majority is undecided as to 
ethics in matters of ministerial 
courtesy and fairness, transfer of 
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members, and Christian brotherli- 
ness in general. One who looks for 
any solution of present-day dilem- 
mas will be disappointed. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; $2.00.) 


The Second Seventy, by Ly- 
MAN P. PowELt, is a little book 
addressed specifically to those who 
have reached and passed the 70- 
year milestone, but not the less 
interesting and applicable to 
younger readers. Indeed, so apt 
and bright are its suggestions, so 
wholesome its advice, that folk of 
the forties and thereabouts might 
well take it as an experienced in- 
sight into a contented existence. 
Its influence is all in favor of true 
family life, which is still the sane 
foundation of the nation and hope 
of the church. (McRae, Smith Co.; 
176 pages; $1.50.) 


Youth’s Return to Faith, by 
Norman W. Cox, gives a pastor’s 
practical experience in dealing 
with high school and college stu- 
dents who have lost or had a slump 
in their faith and practice in the 
trying years between 15 and 19. 
He believes in youth, and attrib- 
utes most of the wrong attitudes 
and twisted views of young people 
to their parents and elders. He fills 
pages with sound advice, assum- 
ing that the young people, hungry 
for some one to-lead them into a 
reassurance of a lost or question- 
ing faith, will eagerly take it. Dr. 
Cox, who has pastored large 
churches in southern cities, has 
long studied youth problems, and 
approaches them in a kindly and 
optimistic spirit which invites con- 
fidence. Well would it be for the 
nation if its youth at large should 
walk in the ways of Christian trust 
and love which he marks out as 
an experienced guide. (Judson 
Press; $1.50.) 


The Man That Changed the 
World, by Freverick B. Fisuer, 
presents in the Cole lectures a 
stimulating study of Jesus’ per- 
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University. 


YOUTH’S RETURN 


By Norman W. Cox 


This volume is rapidly becoming recognized as the most | 
helpful book dealing with youth problems. It offers what chris- | 
tian parents and youth leaders have long needed to help 
churches stop losing their young people. 


“I have read YOUTH’S RETURN TO FAITH with a great 
deal of interest. I feel that itis a book which parents of adoles- 
cents and those charged with religious education of young 
people need....I know many parents who will find in it a 
guide for the solution of their problems.” Prof. Ellis Rece, 
Ph.D., Head of the Department of Religious Education, Emory 


TO FAITH | 


Cloth, $1.50 





CHURCH WOMEN 
AT WORK 
By Frederick A. Agar 


For more than a generation women have been becoming increas- 
ingly predominant in the life of the church — yet few books, if 
any, have appeared devoted exclusively to the place and work of 
women in the local church. This lack Doctor Agar has supplied in 
the present volume. There are many hints as to how the women’s 
groups may make greater contributions to the church’s efficiency. 
It will amply repay careful reading on the part of pastors, women 
leaders, and the women of the church in general. 

“CHURCH WOMEN AT WORK expresses an emphasis greatly 
needed. . . . I heartily recommend if not only to the women of the 
churches, but to the men who constitute the official boards.” — 
Warren H. Denison, Assistant Secretary, General Council of 





Congregational and Christian Churches. 
Cloth, $1.00 








The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston Order from 1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
72 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 1 505 Washington Mutual Bldg., Seattle 
313 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles Nearest House 223 Church Street, Toronto 


Please add tax in states where Sales Taxis in force. Duty extra in Canada. 




















sonality, message and achieve- 
ments in a style that makes easy 
reading. The publisher claims that 
“this is scholarship with all the 
dust brushed off.” But the book 
bears the mark of the pulpit, with 
the pulpiteer’s temptation to over- 
statement. Can the claim that all 
Eastern religions discharged di- 
rectly into Jesus’ thinking be sub- 
stantiated? Does it do full justice 
to the creative genius of Jesus and 
of Christianity? That Christianity 
has been crippled throughout the 
modern missionary movement by 
the binding of the Jewish Old 
Testament on to the Christian 
gospels is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. But the case is not 
strengthened by overstating it, 
and his depreciation of Judaism 
seems unfortunate in an hour 
when anti-Semitism is rife. How- 





ever, he convincingly pleads that 
Christ fulfills the highest dreams 
of men everywhere; that with all 
that is non-Christian in other cul- 
tures, the best that is in them 
manifests the working of the Spirit 
of God and makes a platform from 
which to present the gospel. The 
book is dedicated to Rabindranath 
Tagore as an “inspiring friend.” . 
Laymen will appreciate the 
sketches of the beginnings of 
Christianity and of its progress. 
Preachers will find rich illustrative 
material. (Cokesbury Press; 205 
pages; $2.00.) 


Men of the Outposts, by 
BisHop Hersert WELCH, contains 
the stories, briefly and well told, of 
five of the heroic workers in the 
modern Christian movement— 
Francis Xavier, William Taylor, 


(Continued on page 294) 
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SEPTEMBER WILL SOON BE HERE 


Adequate education for Baptist young people is of vital importance to themselves and to the de- 
nomination. It may be only a truism, but is nevertheless true that the denomination of tomorrow 
is in the hands of its youth of today. The institutions featured on this and the following pages are 
doing everything that their resources and faculties permit to furnish a proper training under Chris- 
tian auspices for the young people enrolled in them as students. The institutions deserve Baptist 
support and they can be recommended with confidence to any young people in your church who 


"AAM} 


hope to enter college in September or who are thinking of the ministry or of missionary service 


°“*SKULL PRACTICE?’’ 


HE PLAYED IT THIS WAY and the Coach is trying to tell him a better way. 
This is a campus parable. Just as coach and student talk it over on the field, so teacher and 
student talk it over in the classroom. In the midst of ceaseless activity of mind and body, life’s 


preparation goes on. 


For information, catalogs and bulletins, write to PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


ca FRANKLIN COLLEGE ~~ 











BERKELEY BAPTIST 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Standard Courses, taught by men of 
scholarship and devotion to Christian 
truth. 

Lacated on San Francisco Bay with unique 
cultural advantages. 

Graduates in constant demand. For in- 
formation address, 


President Sandford Fleming 
2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, California 











Franklin, Indiana 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 293) 


Albert Schweitzer, Clotilda Lyon 
McDowell, and John R. Mott. The 
author writes in full sympathy and 
with accurate knowledge. He does 
not seek to increase our informa- 
tion so much as to deepen our con- 








Frances Shimer Junior 
College 


Founded in 1853 


Accredited Junior College and Preparatory 
School for Girls, Art, Guecdh » Home Economics, 
Secretarial. 

Twelve modern buildings on a beautiful 
27-acre campus, gymnasium, pool, golf. Chris- 
tian home surroundings Inclusive fee. 


Catalog and information on request 


Acting President A. Beth Hostetter 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
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Rio Grande College 


The School That Studies the Student 


Situated in the Beautiful Hills of 
Southern Ohio 


Proud of Her Christian Heritage 
A “Self-Help” College 

The Light among the Hills 

For information, address Box 103 


RIO GRANDE COLLEGE 
Rio Grande, Ohio 











missionaries are among the undergraduates. 


Waterville, Maine 





COLBY’S MISSIONARIES 


|B pds, its 118 years of service to Christian education, 
Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist institutions. 

Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, no 
less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today finds 
Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of Burma, 
China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several children of 


Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 
which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 


A liberal arts college restricted to 600 men and women 
FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, LL.D., President 

























FROM INDIA 


‘* Knowing that I would not see my parents 
in Hanankonda during my entire college 
education, I looked last summer for a col- 
lege that would act in the capacity of 
PARENTAL, INTELLECTUAL and SPIRITUAL 
ADVISER all in one. 


A BAPTIST STUDENT found exactly what 


he was looking for 


Linfield has more than fulfilled my hopes: 
I feel at HOME. 
Iam getting what I want SCHOLASTICALLY. 
I am growing SPIRITUALLY.” 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


THE ONLY BAPTIST LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF THE NORTHWEST 


For information, write to President E. J. ANDERSON, MCMINNVILLE, OREGON 


















BETHEL 
INSTITUTE 


Founded 1871 


A SCHOOL OF BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY TRADITION 
72 graduates in foreign service and 300 in 
Kingdom work on home folds. 


Hundreds of mission-minded laymen in 
Baptist churches. 


Junior College and Seminary courses. 
For catalog and all information address 
PRESIDENT G. ARVID HAGSTROM 
1480 North Snelling Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 





































BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Armaud C. Marts, LL.D., Acting President 


The Only Baptist Co-Educational 
College in the Middle Atlantic States 


New program gives a broad cultural background 
in the first two years, leaving the last two years 
for concentration in a chosen field. 


LIBERAL ARTS 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 
PRE-MEDICAL 
PRE-LEGAL 
ENGINEERING 
TEACHING 
MUSIC 


Write for more detailed information and 
book of views 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Box M Lewisburg, Pa. 








OF THE DENOMINATION 


THE EYE 


ARE ON 


~EASTERN™ 


Because she is producing 


Sout WINNERS with culture and passion 

Pastors with a sympathetic understanding 

PREACHERS with a constructive message 

Directors OF CHRISTIAN EpucaTION who honor God’s Word 
MINISTERS OF SACRED Music with spiritual power 
MISSIONARIES surrendered for world service 


DEGREES ARE GRANTED AS ONLY BY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE HIGHEST RANK 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


For information apply to: 
PRES. GORDON PALMER, D. D. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





sciousness of the influence of these 
great leaders and its supernatural 
source. Believers in the good life 
will find stimulus in these sketches. 
All readers will be prompted to be 
and do more for the common wel- 
fare. This is modern Christianity 
on the march, as seen by its lead- 
ers. (Abingdon Press; $2.00.) 






















1814 South Rittenhouse Square 










EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 





ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 

Located on an eminence overlooking*’a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 

The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. 


For catalog and information address 













Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
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SHURTLEFF 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS 


FALL SEMESTER BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1938 


Write for catalog 


Paul Lamont Thompson, President 
Alton, Illinois 














SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 


The Baptist Liberal Arts College of 


lOwA, MINNESOTA, NEBRASKA, NORTH DAKOTA, AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Fully Accredited by the North Central Association) 


COMMITTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN LEADERS 
LIBERAL ARTS — MUSIC — FINE ARTS 


President WARREN P. BEHAN 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota IN 


Correspondence 
Invited 

















KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
cA Fellowship in Learning 


Beautiful campus of over twenty-five acres . . 
new buildings including a $150,000 -residence for men 
. strong faculty... 
emphasis on the development of the student’s latent 
energies of personality .. . 

forensics, music and dramatics. 
Stewart G. Cole, President 


Write for Viewbook of Campus Scenes and Activities — 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE — KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


. many 
individualized teaching with 


excellent record in athletics, 





e 

Hillsdale College 
Founded in 1844 — 

|. Baptist — Coeducational — Liberal 

Arts 

Enrolment for 1938-1939 is limited 

to 425. Early application is therefore 

advisable. 
For information address 

WILLFRED MAUCK, President 
Hillsdale, Michigan 











Denison University 

Granville, Ohio 

A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS 

AVERY A. SHAW, President 
A Fine Christian Environment, with 
Excellent Individualized Instruction. 
Faculty of 70. 


For catalogue and information, address 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
Denison University Granville, Ohio 








Universities. 


dividualized education. 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. HERGET, D.D. 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


FOUNDED IN 1849 


A Liberal Arts College with a Christian Mission 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE is an accredited member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and is on the approved list of the Association of American 


Its credits are accepted by colleges and universities throughout the world. 


Located in the center of the United States where living costs are low. It has a 
cosmopolitan student body with 30% of its students from outside the State. In- 


Write for catalog and booklet 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 








In Time of Sorrow, a Book of 
Consolation, by Cuartes Lewis 
SLATTERY, is a little volume quite 
out of the ordinary. It seeks to 
minister consolation to the sorrow- 
ing by showing the part played by 
suffering ix God’s ordering of His 
world. Bisho, Slattery, who had 
wide experience and wrote sym- 
pathetically for thoughtful read- 
ers, occupied a high level of 
thought and feeling. Starting with 
submission to the inevitable, the 
contents include the possible uses 
of separation, the final test of love, 
God’s loving surprise for human- 





KEUKA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
ON BEAUTIFUL KEUKA LAKE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 


The only Baptist Liberal Arts 
College for women East of the 
Mississippi and North of Mason- . 
Dixon Line. Write for our literature. 


Total cost $640 per year 
J. Hitiis MItter, President 











ity, intimations of our immortal- 
ity, the assurance of Christ, power 
through sorrow to help others, 
sharing the cross with Christ, and 
sorrow nobly borne a gift to God. 








* “* 


The University 
of Redlands 


Located in beautiful Southern California 
— “near mountain, desert, and the sea.” 
Offering: 

Individualized Instruction 

Inspiring Fellowship 

Fine Christian Atmosphere 

For further information write 
. SECRETARY OF ADMISSIONS 
Redlands, California 


¥* * 








The atmosphere is of confidence 
and trust in the God who afflicts, 
but in love. (Macmillan; $1.50.) 
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The Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


~o] BORN IN FAITH AND NURTURED IN PRAYER Je 


LOCATED IN THE METROPOLIS OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
Now Celebrating TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of Kingdom Service 





EVANGELICAL + EVANGELISTIC + POSITIVE 
PRACTICAL + MISSIONARY + BAPTISTIC 


Able faculty — Excellent library — Resi- coast to coast and abroad in England, 
dence quarters for single men, single Scotland, Ireland, Scandinavia, Ger- 
women, and for families many, Latvia, Czecho-Slovakia, China, 

Courses leading to B.D., Th.B., Th.M., India, Burma, Africa, South America, 
Th.D., B.R.E., and M.R.E. degrees the Caribbean, and in Canada 

More than 200 students enrolled during The Seminary’s purpose is to produce 
the last full year a well-rounded, well-equipped, and 

Former students and graduates now serv- worthy ministry, Biblical, spiritual, rev- 
ing as pastors; evangelists, college erent, scholarly, conservative, loyal to 
presidents, missionaries, teachers, and the denomination, and world-wide in 
church workers in the United States from vision and service 





For information, catalogues, etc., address: THE PRESIDENT, 3040 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Fall Jerm Opens September 9, 1938 
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Annual Meeting 
NorTHERN Baptist CONVENTION 


The 31st Annual Meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention will be 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 
26th-31st, 1938. The Convention By- 
laws provide that the constituency 
of the Convention shall be all 
Baptist Churches in the United 
States which codperate in its work. 
The voting members shall consist 
of: (a) Two delegates and one 
additional delegate for every 100 mem- 
bers above the first 100, appointed by 
any cooperating church from its own 
membership. (b) Accredited officers 
and members of the Board of Managers 
of each of the codperating organiza- 
tions and the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board and the Board of 
Education. (c) Officers and.members 
of committees of the Convention dur- 
ing their terms of service. Each dele- 
gate to an annual meeting shall pay a 
registration fee of two dollars and 
shall be entitled to receive a copy of 
the Annual. Delegates’ credential 
blanks should be secured through the 
offices of State Conventions and City 
Mission Societies, to be signed by the 
pastor and the clerk of the delegate’s 
church. Inquiries concerning the Con- 
vention may be addressed to Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Maurice A. Levy, 
420 Elmira St., Williamsport, Pa. 
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CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


AN INSTITUTION THAT STANDS FOR SOUND 
SCHOLARSHIP AND REALITY IN RELIGION 


Commencement Program, June 5 to 7 
(Daylight Saving Time) 


SUNDAY, JUNE 5— 10:30 A.M. Baccalaureate Sermon by 
President James H. Franklin, First Baptist Church, Upland, Pa. 


MONDAY, JUNE 6— 10:30 A.M. Ministers’ Conference at 
the Seminary. Address by Rev. Karl Reiland, D.D., former 
rector at St. George’s Church, New York City. 

6:00 P.M. Alumni banquet at the Seminary. Address by 
Rev. Ralph Aubrey Williams, D.D., Pastor of ldnenkie Bap- 
tist Church, Richmond, Va. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 7 — 10:30 A.M. Graduation exercises on the 
Seminary campus. Address by Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, 
D.D., Pastor of First Baptist Church, Newton Center, Mass. 

For catalogue and other information, address 
PRESIDENT JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D.D., LL.D., Chester, Penna. 











Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 
A School of Christian Education for Young Women 


“Education is Life. Life is Growth. Growth is Self-realization. Self- 
realization through self-giving is the reincarnation of the spirit of Christ 
in the world.” 

Three-year course following high school earns the Baptist Institute diploma. 
Combined course with Temple University leads to degrees in Education and 
Theology. 

1425 Snyder Avenue 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








L. CLAYTON KITCHEN, PxH.D. 
President 





































The Colgate-Rochester Divinity. School 


Rochester, New York 
An Institution of Strength and Character 


Specializing in the preparation of leaders for the pastorate and 
other forms of Christian service 
A STRONG FACULTY 
DEEP RELIGIOUS LIFE 
HIGH SCHOLARSHIP STANDARD 
UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT 


A GREAT RECORD WITH GREATER PROMISE 
FOR THE FUTURE 


For catalog and other information, write the institution 


ALBERT W. BEAVEN, D.D., LL.D., President 
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Pensions for Women? 


By MARY BETH FULTON 


T a meeting of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of one of our larger churches in the East, a 
question was asked whether women would eventually 
be able to participate in the Retiring Pension Fund 
of’ the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
My answer was a surprise. For I stated that three 
groups of women are already receiving benefits. 
In fact, both the oldest and the second oldest living 
pensioners are women. 

The oldest living pensioner is a widow whose hus- 
band held certificate No. 2 in the Retiring Pension 
Fund. When applying for membership he stated that 
it was a matter of good will and example to younger 
men rather than an expectation of receiving large 
returns. At the time of his marriage he had in view the 
practice of law. When he felt the call to the ministry, 
his wife shared with him the privations of several 
years of student life, and was with him throughout 
all the years of his pastorates. In the latter years of 
his ministry he was called to the church of his father 
and mother, into which he and his wife had been 
baptized in their school days, and from which he 
had entered the ministry. Upon reaching age 65 he 
chose a Joint Pension and drew his pension benefits 
during the remainder of his life. Now his widow as 
survivor draws a Survivorship Pension. At age 84 this 
widow feels it a distinction to be the Board’s oldest 
pensioner. She expresses her gratitude for the checks 
she receives regularly. Frequently her mind reverts to 
the days when her husband took an active part in 
urging men and women while young to give heed to 
the opportunity for pension benefits “when they 
grow too old to serve.” 

The second oldest living pensioner is also a widow. 
Pension benefits were paid to her husband while he 
lived. Now through the joint arrangement his widow 
is entitled to her Survivorship Pension as long as 
she lives. Before his death, her husband expressed 
the hope “that the night may fall when the work is 
done.” In the 44 years of his pastoral and religious 
service, his wife did not lose 6 months, nor he 3 
months, of active duty. 

The Board strongly urges the choosing of a Joint 
Pension by a minister # his wife is living at the time 
his pension becomes payable. 

The widow’s pension is of benefit to a second group 
of women, namely the widows of ministers or mis- 
sionaries, whose husbands were members of the 
Pension Fund and who died before they reached the 
retirement age 65. Such widows are entitled to pen- 


sions based on their ages and the credits which their 
husbands had in the Fund at the time of their deaths. 
Thankful letters from these widows express apprecia- 
tion of the thoughtfulness and foresightedness of the 
husbands in thus planning for their future years. 





PRS So 
MARY BETH FULTON 
Special representative of the Min- 


isters and Missionaries Benefit 
Board 


Women missionaries constitute the third group of 
women benefited by the Pension Fund. All commis- 
stoned women missionaries have the same opportunity 
for pension benefits as ordained ministers. One mis- 
sionary referred to the Plan as a “sunlit goal before a 
busy woman’s eyes, stabilizing her gifts and purposes, 
and calling her up to her best self and service.”’ The 
appreciation of the women missionaries is well ex- 
pressed by this refreshing letter from one of them: 

I make no gloomy remarks about my declining years. They 
were gay between the years of 16 and 30! My retiring years 
will be gayer still for they will be brimful of sunshine. 
Don’t picture me sitting bowed down over a bowl of plain 
bread and milk—on my appetite! Picture me sittin’ on a 
band wagon blowing a horn of plenty. 

Not long ago someone pertinently asked what right 
we have, as a denomination, to send more men and 
women into the field as ministers and missionaries 
when we fail to provide for those who fall. The pen- 
sion provision is the Christian way of protecting 
those who have served their day’ so faithfully. 
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A monthly digest from letters and reports of field correspondents 








A Gigantic Task and Many Obstacles 


Noted guests from America and two actions of far- 
reaching significance feature the program of the 
annual Baptist Mission Conference in South India 


ITH several noted guests 
from America, our beloved 
Dr. Ida Scudder of Vellore, and 
the children we numbered 90 pres- 
ent at the Annual South India 
Mission Conference held in Nel- 
lore December 29, 1937, to Janu- 
ary 4, 1938. We were blessed in 
having with us Dr. W. H. Bowler 
and Rev. and Mrs. Dana M. AI- 
baugh, representing the Northern 
Baptist Convention and our For- 
eign Board, Mrs. Lucy W. Pea- 
body, identified not only with 
Baptist Foreign missions but with 
our Telugu Mission under which 
she served for some years in 
Madras, the parents of our Dr. 
Carol E. Jameson of Vellore, and 
Dr. Ida Scudder, President of the 
Union Medical College for Women 
at Vellore. Secretaries Bowler and 
Albaugh brought us illuminating 
analyses of current conditions and 
trends of life and thought in 
America that have resulted in de- 
creased giving and fresh problems 
during the past few years with 
parallel hopeful factors as well. 
Both brought inspiration with in- 
formation. Mrs. Peabody’s ad- 
dress was inimitable, moving all 
deeply. She was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Rama- 
patnam Theological Seminary. 
Two important actions were 
taken, committing us to two tasks 
postponed for years with sad and 
tragic consequences in the re- 
tarded and stunted intellectual 
and spiritual development of our 
adult Christian community. Miss 


Reported by T. V. WitTTER 


Grace Bullard brought us the de- 
pressing facts that after nearly a 
century of work in this Mission, 
more than 75 per cent of adults in 
our Telugu Baptist Churches are 
unable to read God’s Word for 
themselves, and that few of our 
leaders are concerned about this 
deficiency. So we voted that Miss 
Bullard be encouraged to hold In- 
stitutes to promote adult literacy, 
that she train capable assistants, 
and that she be provided with 
financial assistance. The task is 
gigantic, almost staggering; the 
obstacles are many and great; but 
we have caught a vision of a lit- 
erate Christian community with 
the Word of God in every home. 
The second action of great signifi- 
cance was the decision that the 
Six-Year Continuous Systematic 
Bible Study Course for mission 
workers that has been worked out 
with great care by the Canadian 
Baptist Mission be adopted by us 
and be introduced into our mission 
schools. Who can imagine or meas- 
ure the spiritual life and influence 
that will surely issue out of these 
two endeavors? 

John Richard Green in his Short 
History of the English People 
writes,— 


No greater moral change ever passed 
over a nation than passed over Eng- 
land during the years which parted 
the middle of the reign of Elizabeth 
from the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment. England became the people of 
a book and that book was the Bible. 


It was as yet the one English book 
that was familiar to every English- 
man; it was read at churches and read 
at home. . . . But far greater than its 
effect upon literature was the effect of 
the Bible on the character of the peo- 
ple at large. . . . The whole temper of 
the nation felt the change. A new con- 
ception of life and of man superseded 
the old... . Greatest among these 
gains perhaps was the new conception 
of social equality. .. . The meanest 
peasant felt himself ennobled as a 
child of God. The proudest noble rec- 


’ ognized a spiritual equality in the poor- 


est saint. 


What the Bible did for England 
it can do in large measure in this 
land, above all others, bound by 
distinctions of class and caste. I 
am sure the readers of Missions 
will pray for the success of these 
endeavors to get the Word of God 
to the common people in India. 
The movement for adult literacy 
is sweeping Protestant missions. 


President Earle V. Pierce 
Visits Negro University 


President Earle V. Pierce of the 
Northern Baptist Convention and 
Mrs. Pierce expect to visit Vir- 
ginia Union University at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on May 13th, dur- 
ing the local campaign in connec- 
tion with the university’s $450,000 
development program. 

Originally an elementary school, 
Virginia Union University was 
founded by Northern Baptists, 
with whom its affiliation has al- 
ways been maintained. Today it is 
one of America’s greatest assets 
for the intellectual training and 
moral guidance of her Negro peo- 
ple. More than 1,300 living alumni 
are scattered across the country. 
A recent survey shows that an ex- 
tremely large percentage of them 
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are devoting themselves to the 
service of their own people. 

The immediate aim of the uni- 
versity’s financial campaign is to 
secure $100,000 in cash by June 1st 
to meet the conditions of an offer 
of a like amount towards the erec- 
tion of a sorely-needed new library 
building, which, with its equip- 
ment, will cost approximately 
$200,000. Success of this phase of 
the campaign will mean that 
ground for the new building will 
be broken during the summer. 

The campaign has been organ- 
ized on a nation-wide basis with 
three divisions of volunteer work- 
ers. One is handling the,approach 





for special gifts in substantial 
amounts. A second is conducting a 
canvass of alumni and former stu- 
dents. The third has assumed re- 
sponsibility for appealing to the 
citizens of Richmond. Gifts thus 
far reported by the first two divi- 
sions total $46,000 in cash and 
pledges. With the alumni division 
campaign just a little over a 
month under way as this is writ- 
ten, 86 pledges representing $12,- 
000 have been received. The 
campaign goal set for the city of 
Richmond is $75,000. 

A special appeal is being made 
to all Baptists to aid the univer- 
sity in this financial campaign. 





Home Mission Trails to Milwaukee 
By CoE Hayne 


ELEGATES to the annual 

meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Milwaukee 
will have opportunity on the way 
to observe first hand interesting 
home mission projects conducted 
codperatively by the two Home 
Mission Societies and City and 
State agencies. 

In Milwaukee, the Convention 
City, there are 125,000 Poles and 
one Polish Protestant church, a 
Baptist church. The Milwaukee 
Baptist Christian Center, with its 
cosmopolitan clientele, has a 
varied program worthy of notice. 

Convenient transportation fa- 
cilities will make possible visits to 
five other Christian Centers in the 
Great Lakes area. These institu- 
tions are Aiken Institute, at Mor- 
gan and Monroe Streets, and Ray- 
mond Institute at 816 West 31st 
Street, Chicago; South Chicago 
Neighborhood House, Katherine 


House in East Chicago, and 
Brooks House in Hammond, 
Indiana. 


Delegates journeying to Mil- 
waukee in automobiles may wish 
to choose routes that will bring 


them within easy reach of home 
mission enterprises. On the south- 
ern route from California through 
Arizona, the tourist will find inter- 
esting Christian Community cen- 
ters for Mexicans in Yuma, 
Phoenix and Tucson. The Navajo 
and Hopi stations are half a day’s 
ride each way from Holbrook. 

Indian stations in Oklahoma are 
within easy reach along Route No. 
66. At Anadarko are headquarters 
for missions among the Caddo, 
Delaware, Apache and Kiowa In- 
dians; at Geary is the Arapaho 
mission; at Watonga, the Chey- 
enne; at Walters, the Comanche; 
at Saddle Mountain and Moun- 
tain View, the Kiowa. Proceeding 
eastward the tourist will find a 
welcome on the campus of Bacone 
College, three miles from Musko- 
gee. 

On the northern route from the 
Pacific Slope the Indian stations 
at Reno, Dresslerville and Fallon, 
Nevada, and the Crow stations at 
Pryor, Crow Agency and Lodge 
Grass, Montana, are on the main 
highways or at the end of short 
detours. 
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At Pueblo, Colorado, is the Cos- 
mopolitan Christian Center, and 


at Kansas City, Kansas, the 
Bethel Neighborhood Center. 

Delegates traveling from the 
east by auto will have opportuni- 
ties to visit the Tonawanda and 
Cattaraugus Indian Reservations, 
on which Baptist missionaries are 
at work. At Buffalo are located the 
Hickory Street Center and Tren- 
ton Avenue Neighborhood House. 
The Weirton Christian Center in 
Weirton, W. Va., and the Rankin 
Christian Center at Pittsburg 
will repay visits. At Campbell 
(Youngstown), Ohio, is Bethel 
House; at Dayton the Baptist 
Community House and at Cleve- 
land the Christian Center for 
Negroes. 

At Detroit among other inter- 
esting mission projects are the 
Christian Center for Negroes and 
Friendship House (Hamtramck’s 
cosmopolitan center). 

Delegates who want to avail 
themselves of the privilege of visit- 
ing Baptist work on the way to the 
Convention or at any other time 
may secure road maps with the 
Baptist projects of special interest 
marked, by writing either to the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City, or the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
ety, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Through the Home 
Mission Agencies these societies 
have available mimeographed 
sheets giving the Baptist places of 
special interest in each of the large 
cities of our country. All of this 
material is available without 
charge. 

Why not make your trip te Mil- 
waukee a Baptist sight-seeing 
trip? Many Baptists are finding 
what joy and interest there is in 
visiting their own property— 
projects of Baptist missionary and 
educational work. 
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In the Grip of Contrary Emotions 


By W. H. BOWLER 


“O could I tell, ye surely would believe it; 
O could I only say what I have seen! 
How should I tell or how can ye receive it, 
How, till He bringeth you where I have been?” 


HE magnitude, the scope and 

the power of our missionary 
work, is wonderful to observe and 
can never be realized without be- 
ing seen. The half has never been 
told and never can be. What I 
have seen and heard and experi- 
enced thrills me and stirs my soul 
to its depths. And yet as I thus 
write I seem to be conscious that 
I am in the grip of contrary emo- 
tions. Certain memories of what I 
have seen and heard create a sense 
of sadness and I find myself almost 
depressed. The fact is, there is an- 
other side to the picture. 

Let me remind you that there 
are great areas of thickly popu- 
lated missionary territory that 
have been assigned to our denomi- 
nation as its special and sole re- 
sponsibility. I have seen large sec- 
tions of this territory of ours that 
are entirely unoccupied. I have 
seen villages by the thousands un- 
touched by the gospel. And so my 
own observations help to create a 
sense of sadness. 

Then I am saddened as a result 
of having listened to stirring ap- 
peals for missionaries that were 
made to me in person by repre- 
sentatives from these unevangel- 
ized areas. Groups of people 
walked 50 miles, 75 miles, even 
100 miles, to call on me in order to 
lay on my heart the unmet needs 
of thousands of villages. It is in- 
deed depressing that immediate 
favorable response cannot be made 
to such urgent appeals. 

Of one thing I am sure, if our 
members in general could have 
made this trip as I have made it, 
seen what I have seen and heard 
what I have heard, there would 


result such a concert of prayer for 
missions and such sacrificial giving 
as would assure the immediate en- 
largement of our missionary enter- 
prise throughout all the world. 


Fellowship 
with Adoniram Judson 

For the new year that begins 
with May, Northern Baptists have 
a new and unique plan for increas- 
ing denominational funds, a proj- 
ect called The Judson Fellowship. 
Unknown to the Committee which 
recommended it, this name had al- 
ready been adopted by the Baptist 
Young People’s organization of 
New York State. The “Young 
People” very graciously waived 
any objections that might have 
been raised. There is special ap- 
propriateness in associating the 
name of Judson with our denomi- 
national program this year be- 
cause 1938 brings the 150th an- 
niversary of his birth. 
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So it has been decided in this 
anniversary year to commemorate 
the work of Judson in Burma. An 
effort will be made to secure 1,000 
Judson Fellows for each of these 
150 years (150,000 in all) who 
would enter into fellowship with 
Judson through additional gifts of 
$5.00 each, making a total of $750,- 
000 during the anniversary year; 
these sums to be counted toward 
church quotas and distributed 
upon the Unified Budget basis 
among all the participating organ- 
izations of the Convention. 

If one-tenth of all the members 
of Northern Baptist churches en- 
ter into (he plan, the full amount 


‘ contemplated by the Judson Fel- 


lowship will be raised. In this man- 
ner it would be possible for the 
first time in many years to bridge 
the gap between our denomina- 
tional goal and actual missionary 
receipts. The Fellowship is not 
proposed as a means of raising ex- 
tra funds apart from the approved 
promotional plans for the year, but 
is meant to complete the full de- 
nominational missionary budget 
as adopted by the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, a result that 
would give a forward impulse to 
every denominational interest. 





The birthplace of Adoniram Judson in Malden, Massachusetts. 
Some years ago the house was converted into a two-family apartment 
house for the occupancy of foreign missionaries at home on furlough 
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The public whipping of Obadiah Holmes in 1651 on Boston Common. 
Reproduced from a drawing by Mahlon Blaine 


Three Hundred Years Old 


With the First Baptist Church 
of Newport, soon to celebrate its 
300th Anniversary, are associated 
many names that stand out in the 
early records of Rhode Island. It 
was Dr. John Clarke who, in 1663, 
brought back from England the 
charter which is preserved in the 
State House at Providence as the 
most precious treasure of Rhode 
Island. Dr. Clarke spent 13 years 
in England because he did not get 
the charter until. Cromwell was 
dead. Associated with Dr. Clarke 
as co-pastor in the early years of 
the Newport church was Obadiah 
Holmes, reputed ancestor of 
Abraham Lincoln. Holmes who in 
Massachusetts founded the first 
glass works in America was pub- 
licly flogged at the whipping post 
near the Old State House in Bos- 
ton in 1651. (See Misstons, Feb- 
ruary, 1934, page 74.) The charge 
against him was “attendance at a 
private meeting in Lynn upon the 
Lord’s Day,” and “for saying and 
manifesting that the church in 
Lynn was not constituted on the 
order of our Lord.” 





To Keep Moving Forward 


In the new year before us local 
church emphasis will again have a 
prominent place in the Northern 
Baptist program. Along this line 
the denomination has advanced 
far in a direction which represents 
a new departure in our promo- 
tional methods. It is a line which 
is an outgrowth of broadened 
views of denominational responsi- 
bility. Last year self-examination 
was recommended to the churches 
with a view to strengthening weak 
places and putting church organi- 
zation into condition for an ad- 
vance. This year special attention 
will be given to the problem of a 
new approach to the individual. 

It is noteworthy that the de- 
nomination’s program for Local 
Church Betterment, which dates 
from the Colorado Springs Con- 
vention of 1935, has continued to 
hold the interest of our people and 
to gain in effectiveness with the 
passage of time. The Forward 
Forum, which had been tested and 
found to be a practical means of 
fixing local attention upon the de- 
nominational program, has been 
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further developed and improved 
and may well be looked upon as a 
permanent addition to our stock 
of methods. Our records show that 
732 Forward Forums were held 
during the past year. This report 
does not tell the whole story either, 
since a good many Forums were 
served entirely by local teams. 

Most of the states featured the 
Forums and called upon the Coun- 
cil on Finance and Promotion to 
send missionaries and denomina- 
tional representatives to share in 
the programs. In a single month 
we had speakers appear upon the 
programs of more than 20 states. 
In the main, our churches followed 
the outline of the general plan, 
with such modifications as circum- 
stances might require. In a major- 
ity of cases the Forum brought to- 
gether the leaders of a group of 
Baptist churches; in some cases 
the Forum was a one-church affair. 
This happened usually in regions 
where the churches are widely 
separated. Whatever the size of 
the Forum, the results have been 
uniformly encouraging. Even 
churches which had already held 
their financial enlistments entered 
with enthusiasm into the other 
phases of the program and helped 
to make the period from February 
13th to April 3rd one of genuine 
Baptist Church Advance. 


FREE TO PASTORS 


A Special Pamphlet on 
Rural Life Sunday 


A special pamphlet containing 
suggestions for the observance of 
Rural Life Sunday, May 22, has 
been issued for pastors. It includes 
a fully worked out church worship 
service which may easily be used 
in any Baptist church with or 
without adaptation as local condi- 
tions might suggest. The Home 
Mission Society will send copies to 
any Baptist pastor on request. 
Send a postcard to Rev. Ellsworth 
M. Smith, 23 East 26th Street, 
New York City. 
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WOMEN - OVER - THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Bridges of Words 
By Marcaret Houiey Tuck 


ID you ever think of words as 
bridges? The words in a let- 
ter from a friend at home to one 
abroad span land and water; they 
bridge the gulf between loneliness 
and fellowship. The words of an- 
cient literature span the centuries. 
Words in your school books 
bridged for you the gulf between 
ignorance and learning. Words in 
your morning newspaper, words 
over the radio, bridge the world to 
your doorstep. The Word of Life 
bridges the gulf between lostness 
and salvation, between lostness of 
man and society and redemption. 
To speak the Word of Life is the 
missionary’s supreme task. He 
must give to his people, in lan- 
guage they can understand, not 
merely his interpretation of the 
Word, but the Book whose words 
hold the story of that Word. 

“Carey,” “Judson.” These are 
perhaps the first names that occur 
to Baptists when they think of 
missionaries who began the enter- 
prise of translating the Bible into 
native tongues. Carey, in India, 
translated the Bible, or portions, 
into 34 languages and dialects. 
Judson’s translation of the whole 
Bible into Burmese under impris- 
onment and other handicaps took 
21 years. 

Counting backwards from to- 
day, close to 500 translations of 
portions and entire Bibles have 
been made in the period of time it 
took Judson to make one transla- 
tion. Many missionaries now, in 
all lands, translate and revise, as 
part of their missionary labors. 
Total translations today are 1,000 
as estimated by the American 
Bible Society. 


In the fall of 1937 Africa re- 
ported as in preparation a Bible in 
“Basic English” 850-word vocabu- 
lary (British American Scientific 





ABOVE: A missionary using 4 
chart to teach an illiterate woman 
in India. BELOW: A preacher 
helping a church deacon to read 





International Commercial Eng- 
lish) . The year yielded portions of 
the Bible in six further African 
languages, the completion of two 
entire Bibles and two New Testa- 
ments. Of special interest to Bap- 








tists: the New Testament in 
Lugbara (Belgian Congo) and 
the whole Bible in Lur (Belgian 
Congo). 

Helen Barrett Montgomery said 
in 1920 that The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress had been translated into 100 
languages, or a sixth as many as 
had the Bible at that time. No fig- 
ures are at hand for the present 
ratio, but frequently news comes 
in a missionary letter as it did in 
one from Linnie M. Holbrook of 


‘Assam, 1936: “I am still doing 


books and Pilgrim’s Progress is 
nearly through the press.” If you 
read the Book of Remembrance, 
on January 19, 1938, you discov- 
ered Miss Holbrook’s translation 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress had en- 
tered Garo literature. Also in the 
same year besides a small book 
on the Hebrew people and a pam- 
phlet on the story of salvation, a 
translation of Aesop’s Fables. 

“T can see translating the Bible 
and The Pilgrim’s Progress,” some 
American women say, “but why 
need busy missionaries take time 
to go on with such books as 
Aesop’s Fables?” 

To answer that selections from 
Aesop’s Fables make vivid Chris- 
tian morals and virtues is partly a 
good answer. Garo as well as 
American children may be ex- 
pected to profit by character- 
education stories. “Why, though 
—do you pursue the matter?— 
Why, though, doesn’t the mission- 
ary use the Garo stories?” 

Here it must be said that mis- 
sionaries do encourage the use of 
worthy native literature and also 
the creative production of it. 
Where, however, vernaculars have 
not been reduced to writing, one 
finds no written literature to draw 
upon. Furthermore, one wonders 
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just what kind of character build- 
ing stories the lore of—say head- 
hunters—would yield! It is the 
dearth of Christian literature in 
non-Christian societies that has 
moved the missionaries with com- 
passion. 

Miss Florence G. Tyler, Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Chris- 
tian Literature for Women and 
Children in Mission Fields, says. 


Of the making of books there is no 
end. So said Dorothy Wordsworth 100 
years ago, but this stage in the history 
of bookmaking has not yet come to 
pass in India, Burma, China, Japan, 
the Near East, or Africa or even South 
America and Mexico. Our tables are 
full to overflowing with books and 
magazines we do not have time to read 
but in the so-called mission lands there 
is no such surfeit of books. 

The Committee on Christian Litera- 
ture is trying to meet this great need 
by the publication of children’s maga- 
zines in many lands; by giving help to 
women’s magazines in China, Mexico, 
and the Argentine; and by printing in 
many languages simple books, Bible 
stories, manuals for mothers on the 
care and training of children. They are 
also furnishing pictures for village 
homes in India where mass movements 
toward Christianity are taking place. 
The offering on the World Day of 
Prayer provides a large percentage of 
the budget of this committee. 

India, the Near East, and Tanganika 
are asking for text books to teach prim- 
itive peoples to read by the Laubach 
method. Africa is asking for 50-volume 
libraries of simple books in English for 
children. Korea is asking for help with 
its literature program. Opportunities 
open on every side. The printed page 
can go where no miésionary follows. 
Millions of people are eager to learn to 
read that they may: be able to learn 
more of the things which come to us 
through the printed page. What a 
thrilling adventure it is to introduce to 
the children of other lands the book 
friends we loved when we were chil- 
dren—“Little Black Sambo” and 
“Jack the Giant Killer,” in Burmese; 
“Little Womén” in Chinese; “Polly- 
anna” in Persian; Bible stories in many 























A typical Belgian Congo village school. Writing is practiced on 










the sand in front 


languages; Jean Mackenzie’s fables in 
countless African vernaculars. 

And then what fun it would be to 
furnish the medium through which the 
children of India could learn about the 
children of other lands—books; 
through which African children be- 
come friends with the children of Mex- 
ico—books; through which the chil- 
dren of Arabia read the stories of 
Jesus—books. And on, and on and on. 
We have only touched the outer fringes 
of the possibilities which lie in this 
great field of Christian literature. Let 
us more fully enter into the opportuni- 
ties which are before us. 

A decade ago the International 
Committee on Christian Litera- 
ture for Africa was founded, the 
outgrowth of local coéperative ef- 
forts, to supply Africa’s great need 
for literature. American and Brit- 
ish Missionary Societies, the Bible 
Societies and Religious Publishing 
Houses coéperate in its support. 
The Phelps-Stokes Fund had 
made a yearly grant towards 
travel. Continental Missionary 
Societies have shown interest. In 
other countries, too, the spread of 
Christian literature is being fos- 
tered through organizations de- 
veloping to meet the needs. 

Northern Baptist Women are 
proud to share in the spread of 
Christian literature in the Orient. 





She had No Word for Hope 


Dr. Geneva Dye of the Scott- 
Thresher Hospital, South China, 
tells of going to Ungkung at 
Christmas time and finding there 
a 27-year-old girl, badly crippled 
with arthritis. She writes: 


Her ignorant mother, who was car- 
ing for her, was planning to take her 
home because she said she must return 
to worship the idols, and besides she 
had no money for medical care. When 
I saw her, I knew she must go to our 
hospital at Kakchieh or soon become 
hopelessly paralyzed. 

In talking with the girl I used the 
word, “hope.” She said she had never 
heard that word and did not know its 
meaning. I thought my Chinese was 
not clear or else the country people 
used another simpler word for the idea, 
but the Chinese doctor assured me the 
people had no way of expressing it at 
all. To think of a life without hope! 
Now she is having an opportunity to 
learn not only of hope in general, but 
of Christian hope. 


A big bell with full, rich tones 
rings out over Swatow District, 
summoning people to meetings 
and duties—or perhaps it doesn’t 
now, in that war-torn, deserted 
city. It is the symbol of Christmas 
chimes over China, giving all who 
hear the hope of life everlasting. 
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So This Is the Training School! 


A Kiowa Indian comes to Chicago to call at the Bapiist 
Missionary Training School in order to express the ap- 
preciation of his people for what the school has done 





Four students and President Jessie Dell Crawford at a 60th anniversary 
birthday party of the Woman’s Home Mission Society 


HE telephone in the office of 

the president of the Baptist 
Missionary Training School rang. 
A voice came over the wire: “This 
is Deacon George Hunt of the 
Kiowa Indian Church at Rainy 
Mountain. I am at the Union Sta- 
tion. Can I come up to the school 
to see you?” 

Half an hour later the dark- 
skinned American Indian with a 
fine, stern face arrived. “So this is 
the Training School,” said Deacon 
Hunt, as he stood in the reception 
hall and looked around. “This is 
the Training School!” 





By Jesste DELL CRAWFORD 


Then turning to the president, 
he added, “I’ve come to make our 
report.” She waited a moment. 
“Marietta Reeside and Isabel 
Crawford came out from this 
school to us. Those young girls — 
did you know them? Just think of 
all they did for us!” 

There was another long pause, 
and silence. “And this is the Train- 
ing School,” he said a third time, 
slowly. “All my life I’ve wanted to 
come—and here I am! Now, after 
all these years, I’ve come to bring 





our report.” He stood there, an 
Indian who had been one of the 
first to hear the Christian message. 
He had not moved—he could not 
move. He stood as on holy ground; 
ground sanctified by the lives and 
work of those “two young girls” 
who had gone forth from this 
school to help him and his tribe. 
It mattered not to him that this 


‘building was not the one in which 


Marietta Reeside and _ Isabel 
Crawford went to school. He 
seemed almost not to hear it when 
the president told him this was the 
third school building. This is the 
Baptist Missionary ‘Training 
School—bricks and wood do not 
make it! Here is the institution 
where “young girls” study and 
from which they go forth to endear 
themselves in the hearts and lives 
of people as they carry the joyous 
message of Christ’s love. 

Reverently he stepped slowly 
forward, looking all about him. He 
paused before the bronze relief of 
Miss Mary Burdette. “Miss Bur- 
dette,” he breathed softly and 
bowed his head. “Miss Burdette!” 
Long he stood in silence looking 
into that beautiful face. “She, too, 
came down to see us. How I re- 
member her!” When at last he 
turned away it was as from a liv- 
ing presence. 

As he lifted his eyes, he looked 
upon the radiant features of a 
Cherokee Indian girl. “Beulah 
Baldridge,” he said after the presi- 
dent had introduced them. “You 
are the one who is going to marry 
Wilkin Willis when he graduates 
from Andover Newton Seminary 
this June, and Wilkin is bringing 
you to Oklahoma to our Rainy 
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Miss Beulah 
Baldridge, a 
Cherokee In- 
dian student, 
weaving an 
Indian belt 


Mountain Church! You will work 
in the Saddle Mountain Church, 
too. We haven’t anyone there now, 
you know. So you are coming to 
the Kiowas.” He looked at her 
keenly and gravely, then turned 
to the president and said, “We are 
planning to buy a little parsonage 
for these two.” Again he turned to 
Beulah and said, “And now, you 
too are here at the School!” 

They went into chapel: Deacon 
Hunt, the old Kiowa Christian; 
Beulah Baldridge, the young 
Cherokee; and the president of the 
Training School. He was presented 
to the school by this daughter of 


his own people. Then Deacon 
Hunt truly brought a report from 
the Kiowa Indians. He told of the 
coming of. the missionaries, of find- 
ing a Kiowa young woman to be 
Miss Reeside’s interpreter, and of 
the Indians finding the Jesus Way 
of Life, of their churches and the 
work. Greater appreciation of the 
love and missionary efforts of Miss 
Reeside and Miss Crawford could 
not have been given. He was the 








voice of the Kiowa Indians, prais- 
ing and giving thanks to all those 
who had so greatly helped them. 
At the close of the service, faculty 
and students prayed together, 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee”—the 
school singing it, and Deacon 
Hunt saying it through the sign 
language. 

He stayed on most of the day in 
the school, attending classes with 
Beulah, talking to us in little 
groups, telling story after story of 
the early missionary days. It 
seemed as though this strong, fine 
old Indian personified the Kiowa 
people, that he embodied all the 
Christian love bestowed upon 
them, that he manifested the 
Kiowa Christian churches. 

When at last he stood at the 
front door, ready to go, his hand 
gripped the hand of the president 
as he said, “Now, I go back to my 
people in Oklahoma, to tell them I 
have been all day in the Training 
School and that I have given you 
our report!” 


BELOW: The 60th anniversary 
party at First Baptist Church, 
Champaign, Ill. 
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B.M.T.S. Alumnae! 

Suppose you had had no winter 
coat for 11 years. Suppose you and 
your family had been in need of 
food. Would you have appreciated 
a grant from the Alumnae Rest 
Fund? A number of our sisters 
have received such help during the 
year. Other graduates of the 
School should receive help, but our 
treasury is almost depleted. 

Will you pay your annual dues 
of $1.00, and thus have a share in 
this work for our worthy alumnae? 
Our national magazine, Echoes, is 
mailed to all who pay dues. 

Send your dollar today to 
Freada E. Koeker, President of 
B.M.T.S. Alumnae Association, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York. 


**Mothering Kodiak”’ 

This attractive free leaflet gives 
practical suggestions for an ap- 
pealing Mother’s Day project. 
Write today to your State Con- 
vention office for a supply of the 
leaflets. See the Kodiak advertise- 
ment on the inside cover. 

“Set the Table at Kodiak” is a 
coin card which children will love 
to fill with dimes. This fund will 
provide dishes for the four new 
Orphanage cottages. Every child 
making a gift will be presented 
with a post-card picture of an 
Alaskan child. Coin cards and 
pictures are free. 


BELOW: The 60th anniversary 


party at First Baptist Church, Ft. 


Collins, Colo. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. Do you wish to have the Cross Word 
Puzzle Page continued? MissIons’ contract with the publisher expires in 
June, which means that only one more puzzle will appear after this issue, 
unless there is sufficient reader demand for the continuance of this monthly 
page. Accordingly, .if you would like to have a Cross Word Puzzle in each 
issue of Misstons for another year, send a post card to the Editor. 










































. “Hear ye... 
. “And this man. 


ER 


14. 
15. 
16. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


No. 19 — Bethlehem 
’ Across 


. “, .. the mouth of the Lord 


hath spoken it.” 
what the Lord 


saith.” 
.. be the 


peace.” 


Old name of Bethlehem; 
Rachel died there. Gen. 
36:19. 

Each. 

Asiatic. 


“according to his promise 
raised unto Israel a... ., 
Jesus.” 

Empire State. 


22. “Thine hand shall. . . lifted 


up. 
. ere 
Israel.” 
Calcium. 
“T will sing of mercy and 
judgment,” begins _ this 
Psalm. 
Elevated platforms. 
Tapestry. 
Boy’s nickname. 
Blossom. 
Jewish name of St. Paul. 
Rescues. 
“we will walk . . . his paths.” 
“and people shall flow . . . it.” 
“word of . . . Lord that came 


23. is the Holy One of 
25. 
26. 


27. 
29. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
37. 
38. 
39. 












































He fulfilled this prophecy. to Micah.” 
“and ... will teach us of his 40. “unto the .. . of the world.” 
ways.” 42. Time measure. 
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43. 
45. 
“AT. 
49. 
51. 
53. 


55. 
56. 
57. 
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Easter comes from this name. 

Country in Europe. 

Foot in poetry. 

“the rock whence ye are...’ 

Moment. 

Paralytic healed by Peter. 
Acts. 9:34. 


’ 


“in the strength ... the Lord.” 

“exalted above .. . hills.” 

“unto the Lord of the 
whole . .-.” 


Our Text from Micah is 1, 4, 7, 
21, 22, 23, 38, 39, 40, 55, 56, and 57 
combined. 
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17, 
18. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
24. 
25. 


m © mer 
. Italian goddess of the harvest. 
. River of Europe. 

. Girl’s name. 

. Micah is in this part of the 


<< oo 
10. 
12. 
13. 


Down 
. no evil.” 


Bible. 

“... thine heart from wick- 
edness.” 

up the mainsail.” 

Bird. 

Beam. 

English discoverer of gold in 
Australia. 

Forceful. 

District of New Zealand. 

Religious organization. 

Jacob had his dream while on 
the way to this place. 

Twice. 

Lukewarm. 

One skilled in dealing with 

questions of right and 

wrong. 
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26. Pertaining to heat. --- - 

28. “gave the ..., and caused. 
them to understand.” 

30. Famous mother of Obed. 


34. “a rod out of the... of: 


Jesse.” ; 
35. “. . . the son of Omri.” 
36. Feminine name. 





41. Fresher. 

44. “the Lord shall redeem . . .” 
46. For. 

48. Of the age (L.). 

50. Burmese demon; boy’s name. 
52. “. . . thou seek him, he will 
be found of thee.” 

54. Hush. 


~ 
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The following is taken from a 
leaflet on “Leadership Helps” 
arranged by the Presbyterian 
Woman’s Board. It is especially 
timely just now when so many so- 
cieties are installing their new of- 
ficers for the coming year. 


IDEALS FOR LEADERSHIP 


Leadership is known by the personal- 
ities it enriches, not by those it domi- 
nates or captivates. Leadership is not a 
process of exploitation of others for ex- 
traneous ends. It is a process of helping 
others to discover themselves in the 
achieving of aims which have become 
intrinsic to them. 

The art of being a good leader and 
the art of living the good life are 
fundamentally the same. To be an 
artist either in leading or in living, one 
must know how to work with other 
people and to forget one’s self in seeing 
with them the attainment of worth- 
while goals. 

A leader points the way, but equally 
the followers decide to follow it. 

The leader is not one who bears a 
flying banner, but one who steadily, 
day in and day out, bends willing 
shoulders to a load of responsibility 
greater than others are asked to carry. 

You can get a lot of work done in 
24 hours if you do not care who gets 
the credit. 

A leader is one “who goes ahead with 
a lantern.” 

To have creative faith makes us 
partners with God. We have to create 
much in his name in his stead... . 
And we must have faith in women— 
all women. If we do not have this we 


have simply given up at the outset. 
We cannot divide people into groups 
and count some hopeful and others 
hopeless. 

Our love must be to the uttermost, 
love that fails not, that is instant in its 
perception, and makes us put ourselves 
in the place of others instinctively. 


Qualifications for Officers 
1. Deep spiritual life 

. Executive ability 

. Physical energy 

. Friendliness 

. Integrity 

. Intelligence 
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7. A sense of purpose and direction 
8. Loyalty to the missionary enter- 
prise 
9. Knowledge of work on fields 
10. Steadiness 
il. Lack of self-centeredness 
12. Familiarity with parliamentary 
procedure 


Hazards and Dangers of Leaders to be 
Avoided 

. Love of power 

. Obsessive fears 

. Feeling of inferiority 

. Habit of making excuses 

. A close mind 

. Planning of work alone 

. A defensive attitude 

. A dictatorial manner 
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At Milwaukee 


The National Committee on 
Woman’s Work is arranging for a 
joint session of the two National 
Woman’s Boards on Monday, 
May 23rd, from 2.00 to 5.00 
o'clock; a breakfast conference for 
all women on Saturday, May 28th, 
at 7.30 a.m. with presentation and 
discussion of promotional plans for 
the year, to be followed by group 
conferences on White Cross, Devo- 
tional, Student Counselors, Chris- 
tian Citizenship, and Program 
Building; a Women’s Banquet on 
Saturday, May 28th, at 5.30 p.m., 
with inspiring speakers, a drama- 
tic presentation of missionaries, 
and music. 


At the March meeting of the 
National Committee on Woman’s 
Work it was voted to change the 
name of the Civic Department to 
Department of Christian Citizen- 
ship. 

@ 6 86 

Again we would urge that presi- 
dents of local societies distribute 
the new gift boxes NOW instead 
of waiting until fall. By delaying 
four or five months are lost, result- 
ing in lessened giving and interest. 
Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
have a box opening in October? 
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MISSIONARY’ EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE WorLD WIDE GUILD 


THE RoyaL AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WorRLD CRUSADE 





Schools of Missions 


Will pastors of churches having 
held schools of missions during the 
past twelve months kindly mail a 
copy of the program or outline to 
Secretary William A. Hill, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and oblige. 

Space forbids more than a brief 
mention of recent schools of mis- 
sions held in Baptist churches. 


First Baptist Church, Providence, R.1. 
Pastor, A. W. Cleaves. Six-weeks 
period. Classes for men, women, and 
young people. The Moslem World was 
the subject, with “Better Baptist 
Churches” and dramatic presentations 
for the assembly periods. 

Immanuel Baptist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Pastor, Selby Swift. Six Wednes- 
day evenings. Classes for men, women, 
young people, and children. The gen- 
eral study theme was “World Friend- 
ship.” Weekly subjects: “China’s 
Plea for World Friendship,” “Evange- 
lism’s Plea for World Friendship,” 
“‘Youth’s Plea for World Friendship,” 
“Religion’s Plea for World Friend- 
ship,” “Industry’s Plea for World 
Friendship,” and “Education’s Plea 
for World Friendship.” 

Mt. Lebanon Baptist Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Acting Pastor, Albert H. 
Gage. Seven Sunday evenings. Classes 
for boys and girls, Junior High, High 
School, Young People, and Adults. 
Subject: “I Discover My Church.” 

First Baptist Church, Springfield, 
Mass. Pastor, E. J. Shearman. Six- 
weeks period. Theme—‘Rural Amer- 
ica.” The beginners had stories of boys 
and girls in rural communities. The 
Primary Department learned about 
farmers and about a family at Pleasant 
Valley Farm. Panel pictures were 
made showing scenes of “Plowing,” 
“The Orchard,” “The Barnyard” and 


“Harvesting.” The Juniors chose the 
Baptist Village Church as their proj- 
ect. The Junior High and Senior De- 
partment used “Highland Heritage” 
for their study. 

First Baptist Church, Seattle, Wash. 
Pastor, Edwin B. Pratt. Annual All- 
church school of missions. Classes for 


Primary and Junior, Junior High and . 


Senior High, College Age and Young 
Adults, and Adults. Subject: “The 
Moslem World.” 

First Baptist Church, Galesburg, Til. 
Pastor, W. Harry Freda. Wednesday 
evenings for six weeks. Five classes. 
Textbooks on “The Moslem World” 
and “Rural America.” Sessions were 
mainly concerned with missionary 
hymns and their authors, conditions in 
the Orient, a trip to India by a member 
of the church, a debate, pictures and 
curios from Moslem lands, also from 
rural America, and as a closing feature 
an address on American Indians featur- 
ing Bacone College. Attendance for the 
six weeks was 471. 

Peddie Memorial Church, Newark, 
N. J. Pastor, George E. Dawkins. The 
Peddie School of World Friendship. 
Five sessions. Subjects: Moslem World, 
using Mecca and Beyond, by E. M. 
Dodd; Missionary Motive and Impera- 
tive, using Way of the Witnesses, by 
Shillito; Missions in the New Day, 
using Missions Tomorrow, by K. S. 
Latourette. Special features were ad- 
dresses on “The Needs of the Hour,” 
“A Chinese Christian Speaks,” and 
“The Man of Galilee.” Moving pic- 
tures were presented. 

First Baptist Church, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pastor, Luther Wesley Smith. Institute 
of World Friendship. February 20-27. 
All departments of the Church School 
planned missionary programs for the 
Sunday-school hour. ‘‘The Rural 
Church in America” was the subject of 
the special session for women and 
girls. “Hopeful Aspects of the Present 


Missionary Situation” was the subject 
of an address by Dr. J. C. Robbins. 
Tuesday — The World Friendship In- 
stitute Men’s Banquet. Address: “‘Mis- 
sions in a Warring World.” Wednesday 
—yYoung People’s Session: “Where Do 
I Fit into This World Situation?” 
Adults: A discussion of the Sino-Japa- 
nese affair. “The World Outreach of 
Christianity” —address by Dr. Robbins. 
Several interesting classes in 
missions were held under Mr. L. H. 
Koehler’s direction in his leader- 
ship training schools in Illinois, at 
the First Baptist Church, Jackson- 
ville; at the First Baptist Church, 
Bloomington; and at the Northern 
Baptist Church, West Frankfort. 


The Milwaukee Convention 


A missionary education display 
of charts, pamphlets, books, and 
other materials will be found in the 
Department exhibit at Milwaukee. 

On Friday and Saturday morn- 
ings, May 27 and 28, the foreign 
mission study classes will be held 
at 8:15 a.M. in the Convention au- 
ditorium. The theme is India and 
the textbooks are as _ follows: 
Apu.tts: Moving Millions: The 
Pageant of Modern India. A sym- 
posium by distinguished authors. 
The Church Takes Root in India, by 
Basil Mathews. Youna PEopLe: 
Dinabandhu, by Ruth I. Seabury. 

On Monday and Tuesday morn- 
ings, May 30 and 31, the home 
mission study classes on the “City” 
will be held in the auditorium from 
8:15 to 9:00 a.m. The textbooks are 
as follows: ApuLTs: American City 
and Its Church, by S. C. Kincheloe; 
Urban Scene, by Margueritte Har- 
mon Bro. Youne Propie: City 
Shadows, by Robert W. Searle. 
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Summer Assemblies 


The June issue of Missions will 
contain a complete list of summer 
assemblies, camps, house parties, 
etc., with locations and dates. 


The Eaglesmere Conference 


The 22nd Interdenominational 
Conference of Missions will be 
held in the Hotel Raymond, 
Eaglesmere, Pa., June 25—July 2, 
1938. Mrs. Earle Breeding is the 
Chairman. 

Outstanding leaders will con- 
duct classes for adults in Bible 
Study and for young people on the 
Home and the Foreign Mission 
Text book for 1938-1939. Dr. Gor- 
don Poteat, former missionary in 
China and now at Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, and other out- 
standing missionaries will speak 
at the evening sessions. Recrea- 
tion—tennis, golf, swimming, row- 
ing, canoeing, hiking, horse back 
riding, etc.—will fill the after- 
noons. Cost for room and board is 





$18 to $27. Registration fee $3. 
For information write to Miss 
Muriel Post, 907 Lindley Avenue, 
Logan, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Missionary Education Packets 


Free packets containing new 
missionary education leaflets are 
now available. They include folders 
on reading courses, supplementary 
mission study material, new books 
recommended for ministers and 
theological students, missionary 
materials for all Baptist young 
people, and other interesting items. 

Adult Elective Courses, a 32-page 
pamphlet, contains valuable text 
materials for adults, including mis- 
sionary education titles. This was 
prepared jointly by the Publica- 
tion Society and the Department 
of Missionary Education. It may 
be secured from either agency. 

A 16-page pamphlet is also 
available, containing complete an- 
nouncements of mission study 
books and materials on “India” 
and “The Church in the City.” 
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New Royal Ambassador Chapters 


The April issue of Missions 
listed 14 new chapters in 11 differ- 


ent states. Here is a list of 14 other 
new chapters in 9 different states: 





CHAPTER CHURCH 
Bruce Kinney First Baptist 
Gilbert Rogers 

Kagawa First Baptist 


William Carey 
Charles S. Scott 
Frederick S. Scovel 
John Selander 
Adoniram Judson 
David Livingstone 
Glen W. Tuttle 
Adoniram Judson 
William Carey 
Marcus Whitman 
David Livingstone 


First Baptist 
Mariners Harbor Baptist Staten Island, N. Y. 
Memorial Baptist 
Calvary Baptist 
Bethel Baptist 
Welsh Baptist 

First Baptist 
Hoquiam Baptist 
First Baptist 

First Baptist 
Montgomery Baptist 


City 
Lafayette, Colo. 


Christian Center Baptist Pueblo, Colo. 


Kendallville, Ind. 
Temperance, Mich. 


Mechanicville, N. Y. 
Fargo, N. D. 

Powers Lake, N. D. 
Plymouth, Pa. 

Hope Valley, R. I. 
Hoquiam, Wash. 
Anacortes, Wash. 
Kent, Wash. 
Montgomery, W. Va. 
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Thus interest in the Royal Ambas- 
sador enterprise continues without 
interruption. 


Royal Aims 


Reverent Aspirations 
Reliable Advocates 
Real Ambitions 

Rich Awards 

Right Attitudes 
Rare Attainments 
Responsible Adults 


A Royal Ambassador Paper 

A news sheet, called News, is 
published in the State of Washing- 
ton by W. T. Turner, High Coun- 
sellor. The News contains many 
interesting items showing R. A. 
promotion in Washington. One 
item of interest calls attention to 
the emphasis upon boys’ work be- 
ing given this year by Baptist lay- 
men. High Counsellor Turner is 
following a carefully prepared 
schedule of trips to different sec- 
tions of the State in the interests of 
R. A. work. Plans are in the mak- 
ing for the Boys’ Camp to be held 
July 4th-9th. 


Royal Ambassador News 


Attention of all Royal Ambassa- 
dor Chapters and members is 
called to our denominational maga- 
zine Missions which is your news 
medium, and which contains in- 
formation and pictures about the 
world sweep of Christian missions. 
Chapters may subscribe for the 
magazine for one year for $1. R. A. 
boys should ask their parents to 
subscribe to the magazine for their 
homes. 

@ ¢@ @ 

The Avery A. Shaw Chapter, of 
the First Baptist Church of Gran- 
ville, has issued an _ interesting 
bulletin describing their various 
enterprises. The boys of this chap- 
ter attended a school of missions 
for a six-weeks period, studying the 
Southern Mountaineer people. One 
Sunday evening they studied Al- 
bert Schweitzer of Africa. 
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Bridges 

Lo, soul! seest thou not God’s purpose 
from the first? 

The earth to be spann’d, connected by 
bridges, 

The people to become brothers and 
sisters, 

The races, neighbors— 

The oceans to be cross’d 

The distant brought near, 
The lands to be welded together. 
—Watt WHITMAN 


Home again from a _ perfect 
seven weeks’ trip to the Pacific 
Coast! April Missrons told of our 
memorable week-end in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Now for the rest, begin- 
ning with Southern California. Of 
course they staged the “unusual” 
there. They divided the groups, 
500 Teen-Age and Seniors meeting 
in Redlands and 250 Juniors in 
Colton. The C.W.C. events were 
all in Los Angeles which kept the 
Nobility on the jump. We ate 
the Banquet meal in Redlands, 
hopped into a Ford and gave our 
Banquet speeches in Colton. Sun- 
day afternoon I was whisked into 
Los Angeles for the C.W.C. Rally 
with 368 adorable youngsters pres- 


ent. The outstanding feature of 
this Rally was the Communion 
Service, Sunday morning, in the 
beautiful College Chapel with 800 
girls present. Dr. Jacobson con- 
ducted the service, and Guild girls 
dressed in white served. At the 
close of the service the entire 
group went out of the Chapel 
without speaking, stood quietly on 
the Campus with a background of 


snow-capped mountains until the- 


silence was broken by trumpeters 
in the Chapel Tower playing “Fol- 
low the Gleam.” That was a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. Two 
radiant personalities were respon- 
sible for those happy days, Mrs. 
Joybell Lewis, State Secretary, 
and Mrs. Stanley Silke in charge 
of the Junior group. There. were 
delightful social events, especially 
a tea given by Mrs. Lee Bolin 
which included the State Women, 
Guild and Crusade leaders. 
Fresno was a “one-night stand,” 
but it was inspiring. There were 
200 girls there representing 11 
places. A reception followed the 
evening meeting, and our train left 
for San Francisco at 2:45 a.m. I 
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must be truthful and say that the 
sleeper was open at 11:00 p.m. We 
had another delightful contact 
there with the minister’s family, 
dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Hubert 
Matthews and their two lively 
boys. 

The 5 days in San Francisco 
were filled to the brim from the 
moment we were met at Market 
Street Ferry by the C.W.C. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Carlson and her hus- 
band, who took a day off to show 
us the sights until we left for Seat- 
tle. This was a joint Rally, and the 
Crusaders added color and life to 
the Banquet as there were so many 


- Japanese and Chinese children in 


native costume. They also put on 
a short play. The Chinese and 
Japanese Guild girls have a pe- 
culiar charm and delightful man- 
ners. Mrs. Cecil Osborne planned 
well, and had 17 towns represented 
outside San Francisco. Saturday 
the State women gave us a lovely 
luncheon at the Women’s City 
Club in Berkeley and then took 
us to Berkeley Divinity School, 
where Ruth Finwall showed us the 
Girls’ Dormitory. We then had the 
joy of visiting Chung Mei Home 
where Mr. Shepherd has 78 Chi- 
nese orphan boys. It is an institu- 
tion of which Baptists may be 
proud. The building is beautiful, 
with fine equipment and, best of 


The Oregon State Guild Banquet in the First Baptist Church of Portland, February 19, 1938 
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all, a homey atmosphere. Here we 
found a former Guild State Secre- 
tary for Northern California, Mar- 
garet Thomson, assisting in the 
office. You can’t lose a Guild girl. 

Another “one-night stand” was 
at Sacramento, and we saw their 
beautiful Capitol Park before the 
flood and wind uprooted some of 
their grand old trees, real Cedars 
of Lebanon. We visited the Japa- 
nese Christian Center where we 
had the pleasure of seeing Edna 
Clingan, who was a missionary to 
Puerto Rico and later our own 
Church Secretary. She had 22 
Japanese girls at the Banquet and 
they were an outstanding group. 
The table decorations burst upon 
us and nearly took our breath 
away. The C.W.C. tables featured 
red and black, and the Guild, of 
course, blue and white, candles, 
flowers and streamers, all inde- 
scribably beautiful. There were 
207 here and one delegation drove 
250 miles round trip. There were 
ten places represented. Mr. R. L. 
Bailey, the young minister, was 
most gracious, and how he did sing 
with the children, “Jesus wants me 
for a Herald.” My new Guild 
Secretary for Northern California, 
Mrs. H. J. Sherwin, will be heard 
from as she bears the unmistaka- 
ble stamp of efficiency. 

The next experience was an 
honest-to-goodness “unusual” one. 
We were snowbound in the majes- 
tic Cascadia Mountains under the 
shadow of Mt. Shasta several 
hours, but it was worth it—such 
gorges, such tall symmetrical fir 
trees glistening in the snow and 
sun, provided our worship service 
that day with thoughts of the 
great Creator too deep for utter- 
ance. Some of the Psalms were re- 
called, and we didn’t mind being 
8 hours late arriving at Seattle. 
Here Dr. Shanks proved to be a 
charming host, the State Women 
showed vital interest and, of 
course, the missionaries, Guilders 





se 


The Ina Fry Chapter of the W.W.G. in Huntington Park, California 
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They Smile in California 


Such a. lovely smiling group of 
girls as this one from Southern 
California, we just can’t pass over 
without some comment. But the 
grandest thing about this group is 
that in the four years they have 
been an organized Guild Chapter, 
they have learned to work and 


play together. Christian charac- 
ter has been built, souls won and 
Christian experiences have been 
deepened. Almost every girl is 
rendering some definite service to 
the church. And the majority have 
learned to tithe. An offering of 


$7.00 to $9.00 is not unusual. 








and Crusaders were our joy. The 
Guild Secretary, Ruth Moore, 
came from Spokane, which made 
the family complete. We ate our 
first real Japanese meal, Suki 
Yaki, cooked by the mothers of 
the Crusaders at the Japanese 
Home. Miss Esther McCullough 
was hostess to 25 of us. (Read de- 
tails in C,W.C. pages.) It was a 
rare experience, and we are both 
open to,congratulations for we ate 
the whole meal with chopsticks, 
and we didn’t ruin our dresses 
either. Also we saw glorious Mt. 
Ranier at Sunset, due to the kind- 
ness of Ruby Richardson, our 
Christian Friendliness Secretary. 
The last event was the Oregon 
State Guild Convention in Port- 
land, and the picture on page 


312 shows the Banquet group. It 
was one of the loveliest pictures 
imaginable! 400 girls in pretty 
party dresses, full of life and fun 
and yet always responsive to the 
serious emphasis, made one thank 
God for this type of modern youth. 
The Program Chairman was Mary 
Louise Everson, who responded to 
a toast at our Philadelphia Guild 
Banquet last May. The State 
Secretary, Mrs. Hodge, kept her- 
self in the background, but one 
was conscious all the time of a 
strong, radiant, personality re- 
sponsible for Oregon’s wonderful 
Guild record. The State Women 
gave a delightful luncheon, and it 
was a great pleasure to have Mrs. 
Earl V. Pierce and Miss Pierce 
with us. It was also a special treat 
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to have Dr. Pierce talk to the girls 
Friday evening. Several girls from 
Linfield College were there, and a 
study of the group revealed an un- 
usual number of outstanding lead- 
ers. The State leaders had charge 
of the Sunday morning service, 
and the church was packed. An 
impressive Candlelight Service in 
the afternoon following luncheon 
served by the ladies of the church 
closed Oregon’s 11th State Con- 
vention. One Counsellor drove 5 
girls 150 miles (one way) over 
those Cascadia Mountains, 87 
miles in a raging blizzard. Distance 
and weather simply spur them on. 
Mrs. Hodge had a lovely supper 
party for about 25 Guild and Cru- 
sade officers in her home before we 
took our train for good old Buffalo. 
Incidentally her grand husband is 
in line for a high place in the group 
of “Guild Husbands” which the 
Executive Secretary has collected 
during the past 22 years. 

We traveled “Tourist” to save 
money, but loved it; we never had 
so many flowers in our room nor 
corsages on our persons; and the 
more we see of girls and children 
the more we love them. 


2. 


Guild Day at Milwaukee 


March Murssions, page 186, 
gives information about our Guild 
Day, May 25th, in Milwaukee; 
also fliers may be obtained from 
your State Secretary or from 
Alma J. Noble, 218 Lancaster 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., or the De- 
partment of Missionary Educa- 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Make reservations early! 


Indiana Globe Trotters 


The Indiana globe trotters went 
trotting off to Kansas for two 
Guild Rallies, Arkansas City, Oc- 
tober 23—24, and Parsons, October 


30 and 31, where the theme Win- 
dows was delightfully carried out 
in the program under the direction 
of Faye Stevenson. Such thrilling 
experiences as they had going out 
—a visit to Bacone College where 
they saw for themselves the won- 
derful work being done for the 
Indians! In Topeka they were en- 
tertained at a Chinese dinner, eat- 
ing only with chopsticks. Just im- 
agine! The Rallies were fine, the 
Kansas weather glorious and the 
Guild Girls hospitable and gra- 
cious, so that this visit will live 
long in their hearts. 


They Raised Their Pledge 


The World Wide Guild girls of 
Friendship House, Hamtramck, 
Mich., gave me a pleasant sur- 
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prise at their first meeting in Sep- 
tember. When we had our circle 
of prayer I told them a bit about 
the financial situation and how | 
some workers had to be taken 
from the fields. I suggested that 
we pray for people who had 
money, that they might see the 
need and give to missions. Later 
they discussed the amount of 
their own pledge. One girl said, 
“I think we should raise our 
pledge to $10 this year. Some of 
us are working now and we have 
more money than we had last 
year. What is the use of praying 
that other people might give more, 


- when we don’t.” I thrilled at her 


spirit. The pledge was raised to 
$10. There are 11 members in the 
Guild Chapter. 











Children’s World Crusade 

















Conference Day at Milwaukee 


In March Missions the plans 
for our 11th Annual Conference 
were fully given. A splendid ex- 
hibit should be one feature to at- 
tract many leaders this year. 
Therefore each one is asked to help 
make it good by sending exhibits. 
Be prompt about making reserva- 
tions as directed. 


Mountain Tops 


Now that we are back home in 
level, good, old Buffalo, the memo- 
ries of the seven weeks in those 
western states seem like moun- 
tain-top experiences, even though 
we were at sea level most of the 
time. It was a rare privilege to be 
with our leaders and the children. 
I haven’t met with so many chil- 
dren in years as I did in those 
weeks, and it was a tonic. It was 
most gratifying also to see how 
well acquainted they were with 
the activities of the C.W.C. They 


know their Special Missionaries; 
they could talk about the books 
they have read and studied and 
the Special Memory Assignment, 
etc. Their interest and loyalty give 
promise of better support for the 
missionary cause in the years 
ahead, and is a challenge to every 
church to provide for its continu- 
ance through the World Wide 
Guild and Royal Ambassador or- 
ganizations. One Crusader Com- 
pany in Portland, Oregon, have 
kept their organization going all 
through the winter without a 
leader, for they said, “We were 
afraid if we waited to get a leader, 
we would lose some of our mem- 
bers.” 

In Seattle our days were full 
to overflowing. We cannot say 
enough about the hospitality of 
the Washington people. Dr. 
Shanks, the State Promotion 
Secretary, was a most attentive 
host and Mrs. Fahey, the Presi- 
dent of the Women’s State Board, 
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Play time in the Chinese Mission, Fresno, Cal.; 


came from Spokane to be with us 
for those days. We had a confer- 
ence and banquet the first day and 
a conference with the Board 
women the next day. Two of the 
greatest pleasures were the per- 
sonal contact with Miss Ruby 
Richardson and the meeting with 
the Japanese Crusaders at the 
Home for Japanese Women. Miss 
Richardson drove us to the Japa- 
nese and Chinese Missions, and we 
were delighted to find such well- 
equipped buildings and so well 
adapted to fill the needs. We actu- 
ally saw some of the children 
whose pictures were in the “Snap- 
ping Serials” this winter in Mis- 
sIons, and practically every corner 
on which they were taken. It was 
a joy to have so much time with 
that radiant young girl who has 
absolutely cast in her lot with the 
Aliens in our land. Due to her 
optimism and persistence on a 
cloudy day, when everyone else 
told us we would have to give up 
cherished hope, we saw Mt. Ranier 
in all its beauty in the sunset glow, 
from the most perfect vantage 
point in Seattle. Such an inspira- 
tion! 

That night we accepted the in- 
vitation of Miss McCollough to 
come to the Japanese Home for a 
Suki Yaki dinner and the regular 
meeting of the Crusaders. The 
Home is a home in the finest sense, 


the dinner was delicious, but the 
meeting which followed with the 
15 Crusader members, and as 
many adults, was the high point of 
the evening. Little Kiki and Ichi, 
the youngest members of the 
Home family, met us at the door 
with a song and sang themselves 
off to bed when the meeting was 
over. The President of the Cru- 
saders, a girl of 12, presided with 
ability and ease, and each member 
answered the roll call by giving 
the name and address of her mis- 
sionary prayer partner. 

Our last stop was in Portland. 
The Conferences, morning and 
afternoon, were linked together by 
lunch at the Roosevelt Hotel and 
attended by about 65 leaders. In 
the evening was the beautiful 
Banquet, attended by many Cru- 
saders who took part on the pro- 
gram with the same grace that the 
Guild girls showed. Here I met one 
of my Everyland Jewel Band 
members, Joann Martin. At the 
Hinson Memorial Church on Sun- 
day I attended the Junior and 
Primary Departments of the 
School. The Rally in the afternoon 
was thrilling! Mark Elliott, who 
won the Book Review Contest last 
year, presided with the ease of a 
preacher. Children had a large part 
on the program including the 
greeting, devotional service, spe- 
cial music and, at the close of the 
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Heralds in West End Church, Phoenix, Ariz. 


program, the lighting of the can- 
dles on the Home Missionary 60th 
Anniversary birthday cake. The 
Theme of both Guild and Crusade 
conventions was Feed My Sheep, 
so the birthday cake was made in 
a mold representing a_ sheep, 
frosted and covered with cocoa- 
nut, making it look very woolly. 
Refreshments were served after 
the meeting. Each group that had 
given a gift for the Home Mission- 
ary Birthday lighted a candle, and 
at least fifteen candles were 
lighted. 

Thus ended the wonderful seven 
weeks’ meetings. But the loving 
memories and delightful friend- 
ships started and renewed will last 


a lifetime. 
Mins, I phe 
218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


White Cross Boxes 


Here and There 


Ten Crusaders in Charlotte, 
Vermont, packed good cheer into 
a box of scrap-books, crayons, 
bean-bags, etc., which they sent to 
the West End House, Boston. 
Their leader, Mrs. H. O. VanVliet, 
reported in December they had 
sent in an offering of $3.00. They 
say it is great fun! 

Mrs. Brown, writing from the 
Congo, says: “If you could be here 
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at Christmas time you would see 


dolls are given out. They love 
them! The house of many a 
teacher and villager is made more 
of a home with your pictures 
tacked about on the walls. The 
school materials—paper, pencils, 
and crayons—lift the load of 
school expenses.” 


Christmas in Puerto Rico 


A letter comes from Puerto Rico 
telling of a happy Christmas cele- 
bration. The children were de- 
lighted with the little Christmas 
tree, a natural branch of a pine 
tree, which the teacher trimmed 
for them. Parents and children 
were happy and grateful. The 
teacher explained to them how the 
gifts came and who sent them. 

On the day after the children 
had their Christmas program, a 
poor little girl came to the teacher, 
saying, “If you give me a little doll, 
I will bring you a duende plant. 
For a long time I have not had any 
doll.” Touched in her heart, the 
teacher gave her a doll. As she 
went away, the child kissed the 
doll many times, clasping it in her 
arms. Next day she came with a 
smiling, happy face, to give the 
teacher a duende plant. 


Christian Friendliness in 
Worcester 


Miss Dorothy O. Bucklin, who 
is a Christian Friendliness mis- 
sionary in Massachusetts, reports 
a Christian Friendliness Program 
held by the Negro children in 
Worcester, with an_ interesting 
evening at the Negro Recreational 
Center, where a new opportunity 
is being given the Negroes for ex- 
pressional activities. She also re- 
ports the annual meeting of Sun- 
shine Bands, the missionary or- 
ganization of the children, in a 
Boston church. Most of the pro- 
gram was given by the children, of 
whom nearly 300 were present. 


an entertaining sight when the-. 








‘Gifts from the Philippines. , ae 


How many of the boys and girls. 
have seen the gifts sent by the boys. 
and girls of the Philippines: in re- 
turn for the treasure chests which . 
were sent them a few ‘years ago? 


Much painstaking effort has gone," 


into the making of these sturdy.. 
little chests of native wood, filled“. 
with articles in miniature whieh" 


Pt 


are put to everyday use in the! i 


Islands. They are fascinating. 
water jugs, cooking pots, school; 
benches, a fish trap (they trap” 
their fish for a good meal, instead 
of depending upon the slow returns 


of hook and line), a jaunty little — 


hat of woven straw, and even a 
mortar and pestle, with a tiny sieve 
for sifting the flour. Some of the 
American children who have re- 
ceived these chests feel that their 
treasure has returned to them at 
least ten-fold. 7 
Whispers are in the air that work 
is progressing on the chests for the 
children in Spain. May the spirit of 
friendship and good will thus 
created be a very real thing! 


Valentines in Washington 


Many of the Crusader com- 
panies in Washington work for the 
hospitals as regular part of their 
White Cross program, making 
scrapbooks, wee booklets of Bible 
verses and inspirational poems, 
and toys for children who are too 
weak to handle big things. One 
company decided this year to 
share their valentines with the 
children in the hospitals, and to 
give a play at the ingathering of 
the valentines. Probably many did 
not realize the loving Christian be- 
ginning of this festival until the 
words of the play came to them. 


Long ago in the third century of our 
era there lived a good Christian named 
Valentine. He aided many of the early 
Christian matryrs. Because of his un- 
selfish devotion to God and his loyalty 
to Christ, Valentine himself was be- 
headed by the cruel emperor who 
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higléa ‘the Christians. Later Valentine 


‘ Was éanonized and is now known as 


— St. Valentine. But wait—that is not 


sall: The emblem of St. Valentine is the 


heaxt:which is always the symbol of 
: love, "THe® ‘colors are red for sacrifice, 
White: for purity. Is there ought of 
Sines these, my little ones? The 
tle: Paul.said, “Love is kind, love 
gg: not, love vaunteth not itself, 
is nét puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseginly, seeketh not her own, is not 
esi ily provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
jeiceth® ‘not ih iniquity, but rejoiceth 
3 Ny the truth;“beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. ” Truly the Lord 
hath said, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 


Crusaders at Prayer 


A splendid report comes from a 
Western C.W.C.: 

In our C.W.C. we have reached 
summits in prayer life. Formerly 


' we offered help and suggestions as 


to what the children should pray 
for, but now the petitions are 
nearly all their own, not selfish, but 
concerned with the needs of others 
and world-wide in their scope. 
Fruits of these prayers were seen 
in the following: Last spring at the 


_State C.W.C. Rally, our group 


took with them 15 Mexicans to 
sing, making 39 in the group from 
Ogden. The children conducted an 
outing in the canyon, with Mexi- 
can children as their guests. They 
have given $10 to missions thus 
far and expect to give almost that 
much more before April 30th. 
They have sent three White Cross 
boxes, and presented two fine 
pictures to the Beginners’ Depart- 
ment of the Sunday School. 

One of our little Jewels was say- 
ing her prayers on a winter night, 
and said that she had a story to 
tell to God. In its simplicity, it is 
given as a closing prayer to the 
winter days. 

When the moon shines at night, 
When the stars twinkle bright, 
When the snow is lying white, 
Bring the nice warm days. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


Conpuctep By Exizaseta I."FEnsom 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madisen Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Year Book Designs 


Because of the 1938-1939 
themes, sketches of bridges, the 
Taj Mahal and city skylines prob- 
ably will, like Abou Ben Adhem, 
“lead all the rest.” If there is an 
artist in your group, she will have 
a wealth of material with which to 
work. There is a seemingly endless 
variety of bridges, ranging from 
those in your own community 
(which will acquire new interest 
as you study the subject) to his- 
toric and notable bridges in the 
United States and other countries. 
Magazines and travel folders 
abound in pictures of these (and 
of India and American cities also) , 
from which the sketches may be 
made. 

Do not be discouraged if there 
is no artist to help you. There is 
sure to be at least one camera en- 
thusiast, who might be commis- 
sioned to take pictures of any 
bridge of local interest. (Don’t 
overlook the picturesque foot 
bridges to be found in many 
parks.) Use small pictures, and 
the cost per book will likewise be 
small. Or, if yours is a city church, 
some local landmark, such as a 
clock tower, might be photo- 
graphed. 

Two books received last year are 
striking illustrations of how the 
home mission theme, The Church 
in the City, may be featured. The 
one from First Church, Terre 
Haute, Ind., has a cover of white, 
glossy paper, with a reproduction 
of a part of the city map. A small 
picture of the pillared entrance of 
the church marks its location. The 
main streets leading to the church 
are outlined in red. The caption, 
The Cross Roads of America, is in 


keeping:with,the theme, Roaps, on 
which the programs are based.’ 

The other book is from First 
Church, Providence, R. I. A map 
of the state shows “all roads lead- 
ing to our.church,” the location of 
which is shown’by a small drawing 
of “the historic First Baptist 
Meeting House itself.” In this case 
the map spreads over both back 
and front covers. 
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attracted to The Parkside, 
one of New York’s nicest ho- 
tels. Directly facing charming 
and historic Gramercy Park, 
it offers suburban atmosphere 
in the center of this great city.. 


Single Rooms from $2 Daily 


Attractive Weekly Rates 
Write for Booklet D 


Roor Terraces = SOLARIUM 
Private Park 


HOTEL 
PARKSIDE 


20th ST. and IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 
Under Knott Management 





only PRIVATE PARK | ‘ ri ; naa 
Summer Visitors are specially j|}’+ This idea is growing in popu- 
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A suggestion for featuring India 
is found in the year book of the 
Grace Seagrave Circle of Eighth 
Avenue Church, Los Angeles. It 
has a cover of brown paper with a 
soft suede-like finish (size 444 by 
6 inches). Pasted in the center is 
an oblong scrap of cotton, print in 


an Indian design. This’ is fringed 


at the end; and has the appear- 


‘ance of a ghiniature wall hanging. 


If your SePap- bag yields no pieces 
of India print, suitable material 
can bespure hased very cheaply. 
For individual programs or in- 
vitations, cut drawing paper in the 
shape of an Indian earthen bowl, 
shading it with crayon. The mes- 
sage may be written on the reverse 
side, or on sheets of paper cut the 
sameé-size and shape and attached 
by means of a tiny paper fastener. 


A Reference Book 
Extraordinary! 


Inquire at your public library 
for Bridges in History and Legend, 
by W. J. and S. R. Watson. It is a 
beautiful (but expensive) book 
containing many stories, poems, 
etc., relating to bridges, illustrated 
with pen-and-ink drawings. Al- 
though portions of it are technical 
in character, the book will prove 


, Interesting and helpful to all pro- 


gram builders using Bripczs. 


Summer Christmas Tree 


larity—in fact, it has a place in 
the national program series. Usu- 


_ally the program is presented in 


mid-summer, but the Woman’s 
Society of Central Park Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., plans to have it as 
a part of a June picnic meeting. In 
this way, many who ‘will be on 
vacation later in the summer, will 
have the privilege of participating, 


Important 
Please secure the leaflets men- 
tioned in the May program of 
“Bridges” from your State banat 
tion Office. ~*~ sae 








YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Open but one short year to Northern Pacific Rail travelers, the 
newest entrance into Yellowstone, Red Lodge... via the glorious 
HIGH-Road that skirts the mountain tops for many miles... has 
been praised by thousands as “one of the most glorious sights in 
the world.” 

You'll hear it compared to parts of the Alps; you'll not find 
words to express your awe and wonderment over its scenic pano- 
ramas of mountain peaks, lakes, forests and falls. This dramatic 
Yellcwstone tour starts from Red Lodge, Montana, which is 
reached by through Pullmans on the Northern Pacific. For the 
maximum of thrilling sight-seeing, go in Red 
Lodge, out Gardiner or Cody Gateways. 

May we help you plan your vacation to include this outstand- 


ing trip? Any Northern Pacific agent will be happy to help 
you, Or the coupon below will quickly bring complete details. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


SSSSSSSSKSSESSSESSKSESSSSSSSESSSRSSRSESERSESSSEESSEeasaesssaesar 
E. E. Nelson, 194 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota \w 
Send me information, please, on: (Check data desired) 


(Yellowstone, via Red Lodge Gateway [Alaska (California ([)Rainier Park 
. ees ee 4; [JEscorted Tours 
OPacificN.W. ()Rocky Mt. Dude Iam in [Independent Trip 








Name. 

Address 
City. 
If student, state grade. 











ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


® May, 1938 


Railroad Fares to Milwaukee 


Following the general reduction in 
passenger fares, June 1, 1936, the rail- 
roads discontinued reduced fares for 
conventions of any character whatso- 
ever. Therefore, no special reduced 
rates will be available for the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Milwaukee, 
May 26-31, 1938. 

Low round-trip fares are in effect 
daily for travel in Pullman cars, and 
still lower fare is authorized for coaches 
and chair cars. For information, mem- 
bers should consult their local ticket 
agents. Holders of Clergy Fare Certifi- 
cates may purchase one-way tickets 
at a considerable saving. No Identifica- 
tion Certificates will be required— 


_C. J. Millis, Traffic Manager. 


* 3 
ATTENTION 
Club Managers 


HE Editor of Misstons would like 
very much at Milwaukee to meet 
personally all Club Managers attend- 
ing the Northern Baptist Convention. 
If you are‘a delegate or a visitor, will 
you not kindly make yourself known 
to him? 

Missrons will have a booth in the 
Convention Exhibit Hall. The Editor 
will be at the booth immediately after 
adjournment of each forenoon and 
afternoon session. 

Moreover, it is requested that each 
Club Manager calling at the booth 
shall registe” name and address in the 
Club Managers’ Registry. 


Women’s Clubs Build Up Funds 

im Pleasant Way 

AY-WAY — the most useful door 

older ever designed. Easy to use — 

nothing to attach — permits ventila- 

tion — keeps out intruders. Attractive 

— durable. JAY-WAY — needed in 

every home, office, school, hospital and 

institution. Ideal gift or prize. Women’s 

Clubs and Societies needed to intro- 

duce this wonderful device. Ask for interesting fund 

raising plan. Two JAY-WAY, Postpaid, for $1. 

JAY-WAY COMPANY 

Dept. M1, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NEED MONEY SSS Ea 


For your Church, Club or Society? We 

will quickly and easily help you raise plenty 

of it. Everything supplied, without any 

deposit or investment. Write today for full 

Particulars. 

DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 35 


68 East 57th St., Chicago, IIl. 
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THE FOREIGN MISSION CHRONICLE 


ARRIVED 

Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Goddard of 
Shaohing, East China, January 
27, in San Francisco. 

Mrs. D. O. Smith of Rangoon, 
Burma, February 16, in Los 
Angeles. 

Miss Sigrid Johnson of Ongole, 
South India, February 21, in Los 
Angeles. 


SAILED 


Rev. and Mrs. Henry Erickson and 
Miss Mildred Tice from New 
York, March 26, for Belgian 
Congo. 

Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Tuttle and two 
children, from New York, March 
30, for Belgian Congo. 










\Be our representative---earn generous income--- 
Hint roduce Egermeier’s Bi STORY BOOK in 
wW your church and pny. © Widely acclaimed 
the greatest work of its .More stories 
Cum Our “Child 


more pictures, more » more 
Culture” editiqn bought on tt by eager parents. 
Every errbod loves ci Nidren and knows one or more who it to have 
ORE BOOK inspiration for a patter life. Win pd friends 
r our Special Offer. 





BIB) 
and help bring fof to Christ. baer 


Gospel Trumpet Co. :%0i. Anderson, Ind. 


ORIGINAL 


POEMS 
SONGS 


For Immediate Consideration 
Send Poems to 


Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd. 
. Dept P51 Toronto, Can. 








Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
Uni Foreign 


ited 
States Canada Countries 
single owe haves $1.25 st. 50 $1.75 
lubs (5 or more) § 00 25 1.50 
Remit by Money Order or Dest. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to Missions. 
Bulls, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
by you receive notice that your subscrip- 
expired, renew it at once, if you have 
ot ae done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final co Give the blank and money 
to your bony ‘anager; if there is none, send 
directly Please sign your name exactly 
as it BT, on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already re 
receive this blank, the renewal 


newed may 
ha reached us after this copy containing 
“a has been mailed. 


e of address send both 
the bys and the i Bo 








A FRIENDLY SUGGESTION 


You surely have enjoyed this issue. 
Why not subscribe for a friend? 
Address: MISSIONS 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 














Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Hylbert from 
San Francisco, March 30, for 
China. 


Diep 


Rev. J. E. Case, retired missionary 
from Burma, in Westboro, 
Mass., February 28. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 
Bre.e1an Conco: School, 305. 
Europe: Budapest, 262. 
INDIA: 
MILWAUKEE: 
260, 270-272. 
MIsceLLANEous: Scenes en_ route 
through Persia, 264-69; Sioux Falls 
College, 288-90; Adoniram Judson’s 
birthplace, 302; Oregon Guild Ban- 
quet, 312; Huntington Park, Cal., 


Missionary and preacher, 304. 
Churches and _ scenes, 





The original and genuine Folding Organ. 

Famous the world over for 50 years. Sweet tone 

— astonishing volume, inexpensive. Suitable for 

Missions, Camps, Sunday Schools, Homes, etc. 
Write for Catalog 


BILHORN BROS. ORGAN CO., INC. 
1414 McLean Ave. Dept. M Chicago, Ill 








Ariz., 315; Birthday parties, 306-7. 
Portraits: E. LeRoy Dakin, 273; 
Lloyd Eller, 264; Mary Fulton, 
299; Adoniram Judson, 283; Albert 
Mathews, G. Poteat, L. W. Spring, 
A. J. Tuttle, 284; J. W. Brougher, 








W.W.G., 313; Chinese Mission, St 275. 
Fresno, Cal., Heralds, Phoenix, Purrto Rico: Scenes, 278-281. 
Nor would you... if you 


knew your future was safely 


provided for. 


For nearly ninety years the 
American Bible Society 
through its annuity plan 
has released many hun- 





dreds of people from financial anxiety. Twice a year generous pay- 
ments are made promptly on these annuity agreements which may 
be secured in sums ranging from one hundred dollars upwards. 


And what a satisfaction to know that when you are gone your 
money will help to spread the Word of God. 


Our illustrated booklet “A Gift That Lives” 
tells you the whole story fully and clearly. 


AN) INCOME ASSURED 


~ 


———MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY?->-— 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, New York 


Name. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-14 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
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FROM EVERYWHERE TO MILWAUKEE 


A simple program, based on this issue of Missions, for use in 
churches, furnished by the National Committee on Woman’s Work 


Prepared by Harriet W. PALMER 


Hymn: “Ye Servants of God, CONVENTIONWARD 
Your Master proclaim,” followed Suggested Side Trips—“Home 
by The Traveler’s Psalm (121) re- Mission Trails,” page 301. 
peated in unison, and prayer. The Convention City—“It Stands 
on the Ashes,” page 270. 
A Backward Look—‘Fourteen 
PROGRAM Years Ago,” page 291. 
In Beautiful Puerto Rico—‘“‘Con- A Forward Look—“Is the Con- 
trasts and Conflicts,”’ page 278. vention Worth its Cost?”, page 
Into the Great Unknown—“Be- 274. 


hind the Steering Wheel,” page A Missionary Look—“The Judson 
264. Fellowship,” page 283. 


Deacon Hunt’s Report-—“‘So This DEVOTIONAL 
is the Training School,” page Hymn: “Rise up, O Men of God”; 
Scripture, Acts 2: 1-4, 16-18, 21; 


WHEN in NEW YORK 


STOP AT THE 
* 


PRINCE 
GEORGE 





ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, MGR. 


14 East 28th St.,;Near Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Christian Fellowship Alaska Tour 


You are cordially invited to join the sixth consecu- 
tive Christian Fellowship Alaskan Tour in July. 
More than three weeks of luxurious travel, having 
a good time seeing magnificent scenery. From Chi- 
cago the party will travel to Yellowstone Park, 
Portland and Seattle. Then follows a nine-da 
cruise to Alaska through waters banked with 
gleaming glaciers and towering mountains. Return- 
ing, the party will travel through Rainier National 
Park, Denver, Colorado Springs and back to 
Chicago. 


Last year the tour was sold out. Many were disap- 
pointed. So start planning now for this wonderful 
vacation. Clip the coupon below and mail for 
complete information. 


MR. H. R. BOWLER, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me literature and information about next summer’s Christian Fel- 
lowship Tour to Alaska. 


Name. 











e@ May, 1938 


Hymns: “Spirit of God, Descend 
upon my heart,” “O Zion, haste, 
Thy mission high fulfilling.” 
Closing prayer. 


Have You Seen Alaska? 


The 1938 Christian Fellowship trip 
will be the 6th annual tour to Alaska. 

Bitus Bering of Russia was the first 
white man to discover Alaska. He 
landed at the mouth of the Copper 
River in 1741. A little over 30 years 
later, in 1775, Bodega Quadra of Spain 
arrived on the site of Sitka, one of the 
seaports to be visited next summer. 
King Louis XIV of France was the 
next sovereign who wanted to know 
more about the new country. He sent 


- the explorer LePerouse in 1786. Five 


years later England bestirred herself 
and sent out Lieut. George Vancouver 
of the Royal Navy to explore the Paci- 
fic and Alaskan coast. From then on 
these four nations vied with one an- 
other to obtain the rich fur harvest 
Alaska yielded. In 1867 the United 
States bought the territory from its 
first discoverer, Russia. 

From the first, not only Alaska’s 

wealth but its wild, sublime mountain 
grandeur has attracted adventurous 
sea voyagers. The “Inside Passage,” 
the mountain-sheltered waterway 
which the Fellowship Cruise will follow 
for 1,000 miles north of Seattle, is so 
smooth that last summer, Miss Betty 
Lowman, of Anacortes, Washington, 
paddled a canoe all the way to Ket- 
chikan. 
. The 1938 Christian Fellowship 
Cruise will devote nine days to the ship 
voyage. The smooth inside passage is 
not known for sea sickness. Port calls 
will be made at Skagway, Sitka, Ket- 
chikan, Juneau, Petersburg, and Wran- 
gell. En route the party will visit Yel- 
lowstone and Rainier National Parks 
and will travel across the Northwest 
over the Burlington Route and the 
Northern Pacific Railway, returning 
via the Colorado Rockies and Denver. 
Leaving date will be July 11 from 
Chicago. 

Rev. David Waggoner of Juneau will 
accompany the cruise as usual, guiding 
the party and arranging trips to Chris- 
tian missions and schools in Sitka, 
Juneau, Wrangell and other ports. 
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finer FILM DEVELOPING | 
at LOWER PRICES/ 


We offer biggest film developing bargains in United 
States, quality considered! Roll developed and 
prints finished with round corners, ONLY 25c. 
FREE with initial order, snapshot folder and 
coupon. Miniature films developed and enlarged. 
Send rolls or write for FREE bargain price-list. 


IDEAL PHOTOS, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J. 


—Christian Greeting Cards— 


For Sale or for Personal Use 
Comforting, encouraging messages of cheer to the 
sick and sorrowing, birthday, etc., etc., many 
with Bible Texts — in great variety of artistic 
settings — the type of Greetings Christian people 
are looking for. Cards that are different — not 
found in stores — Boxed and Unboxed — good 
profit — No investment necessary. Catalog and 
Sales Plans on request. 

ASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 

264 Laurel St. Buffalo, N. Y. 





Dept. N 











Annual Meetings 


AMERICAN Baptist FOREIGN 
Mission Society 


The 124th annual meeting of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, a corporation organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of Pennslyvania, 
Massachusetts, and New York, will be 
held in the Municipal Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 31, 1938, 
at 9:15 A.M., to act upon any report 
that shall then be presented, to elect 
officers and members of the Board of 
Managers, and to transact any other 
business that may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 

On behalf of the Board of Managers, 

Dana M. ALBAUGH, 
Recording Secretary 
New York, N. Y., March 1, 1938 


Woman’s AMERICAN BapPTIst 
Foreign Mission Society 


The 67th Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society will be held in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Milwaukee, on 
Tuesday morning, May 31, to act upon 
any report that shall then be pre- 
sented, to elect officers and members 
of the Board of Managers, and to 
transact any other business that may 
properly come before the meeting. By 
order of the Board of Managers. 

Mrs. Curtis Lee Laws, 
Recording Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., March 16, 1938. 


THe AMERICAN Baptist HoME 
Mission Society 


The 106th Annual Meeting of The 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety will be held in Milwaukee, Wis- 


FORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


Diploma. Cre iit for H. S. al 

jects if desired. High school education is v: 
vancement it business and industry an 
capped all your life. Be a High School 
training now. Free Bulletin on request. No 





Money Making Opportunity 


‘Popular hbusehold paper products, reasonably 
priced sel quickly, make hood profits and repeat. 
Samples of 10/ Handy-Wacks, Waxed Paper and 
many cthel fast selling articles —FREE. Write— 


HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 
| SPARTA, MICHIGAN 





y important for ad- 
\y. Don’t be handi- 
juate. Start your 


ligation. 
ican School, Dpt. H«535. Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


PARENTS... 
In the Foreign Mission Field 
Endorse Calvert School 
Home Study Courses for Children 


Calvert School, through its Home 
cS Instruction Department, will give 
- your child a superior elementary 
education .... by mail, regardless of where you 
may live. Modern, approved courses from this 
famous school are being used by parents all over 
the world with outstanding success. 
Give your children the advantages of these inter- 
esting lessons, carefully chosen books, and attrac- 
tive materials. Instruction is under the personal 





BAPTIST 


PERIODICALS 
FOR 


BAPTIST CHURCHES 


@ They are Biblical _ 

@ They are evangelistic 

@ They are safe and sound : 

@ They train for Christian leadership 

@ They help pupils to be good Baptists 
@ They help teachers to be better teachers 





It is 3s important to have Baptist peri- 
odicals my * class as st is to have a” 
Baptist pastor in the pulpit. 











THE AMERICAN 
BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


Order from our nearest house 











EUROPE THIS SUMMER 


Then of course with a group of Christians 
Under Christian Leadership 


Seeing the old world wonders with such a group is 
a rare privilege. 

Write now for folder 
H. C. HECKERMAN Bedford, Pa. 


consin, May 26-31, 1938. The accred- 
ited delegates to the annual meeting 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 
held at the time stated above, as well 
as all missionaries of the Society now 
in active service (Article I, Section 1, 
of the By-Laws relating to member- 
ship), shall be entitled to vote at all 
business sessions of the Society. 
Coe Hayne, Recording Secretary 


WomMan’s AMERICAN BapPTIST 
Home Misston Society 


The G1st annual meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will be held in Con- 
vention Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


successful private day school in Baltimore. 


Write today for booklet of complete in- 
formation. Costs are low. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
140W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Maryland 











during the sessions of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, May 26-31. On 
Friday evening, May 27, the annual 
reports of the two Home Mission So- 
cieties will be presented, followed by a 
pageant celebrating the 60th Anni- 
versary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 

The Board of Managers of the 
Woman’s Society will meet May 20-22 
at the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, and on May 23 at the Hotel 
Schroeder in Milwaukee. The Annual 
Report of the Society will be accessible 
at the Home Mission booth in the hall 
of exhibits. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 
—Alice W. 8S. Brimson, Executive 


Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., March 22, 1938. 


THE LAST WORD 
Where Does She Live? 


Several weeks ago Missions re- 
ceived one dollar from a lady who 
signed her name Mrs. A. C. Kin- 
derdick. No address was given in 
her letter. 

Unfortunately the envelope was 
consigned to the waste basket and 
disposed of before the absence of 
an address was discovered. Mrs. 
Kinderdick is doubtless wondering 
why she has not received the 
magazine. If any subscriber knows 
her, he or she would do her and 
Missions a favor by bringing this 
statement to her attention, so that 
a postcard giving her address on it 
might be sent at once to the maga- 
zine office. 


guidance of teachers in Calvert’s prominent and 
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DELEGATES and VISITORS to the 


NORTHERN BAPTIST 
‘ CONVENTION 


MILWAUKEE 


WISCONSIN 


are cordially invited to visit the Convention Exhibit Hall and view the 
display of The American Baptist Publication Society 


This exhibit includes: — A FULL LINE of helps for the Church and Bible School 


worker. Use this opportunity to familiarize yourself with the periodicals and helps 
UNIFORM AND GRADED SERIES — prepared for Teachers and Pupils 


A GREAT DISPLAY of books where you can examine and purchase the latest 
and best books. Also A BIG BARGAIN BOOK Table 


Our representatives will be at your service 


cannot attend the Conven- fail to tarry at our 
IF YOU tion, write to us for sample DO NOT Exhibit and look over 
the Mission Study books and the Reading 
Contest books for the coming season. Miss 
E. Fensom of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion, and others will be in attendance 
log. These will be sent to you free of charge on and gladly advise you and give you all the 
request. information possible. 


copies of our Uniform Helps, prospectuses of 
our Keystone Graded Lessons and a copy of 


our Church and Sunday School Builder Cata- 


We are the selling agency for our denomination for every- 
thing in the nature of Church and Sunday School supplies 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 72 E. Randolph St., Chicago 505 Washington Mutual Bldg., Seattle 
313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 1107 McGee St., Kansas City 223 Church St., Toronto 


=» WRITE TO OUR NEAREST HOUSE #8 
































